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PROSPECTS. 


HE restoration of specie payments com- 
pletes the return of the country to the 
normal usages disturbed by the war, and it 
is fitting and pleasant that the result should 
have been accomplished under a Republic- 
an Administration. Indeed, the career of 
the Republican party up to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1879, with all exceptions and short- 
comings and abuses and evils that have 
been known during the nineteen years since 
it came into power, is more remarkable and 
more beneficial to the country and human 
liberty than that of any other party in 
our history. It has dealt with infinitely 
greater problems than any other party, and, 
upon the whole, it has dealt with them wise- 
ly. There is much to be deprecated in the 
details of its history, but certainly very 
much less than in those of the history of its 
great rival. Nothing is more remarkable 
than that the Democratic party, which is 
called by many of its adherents the true 
American party, or the party of true Amer- 
ican principles, is historically the party of 
human slavery and of disunion; and the 
present attitude of parties is largely due 
to that fact, and to the profound distrust 
which it produces. 

The year opens auspiciously. Business 
is undoubtedly slowly reviving, and the real 
power of the country has been shown, as 
was so well pointed out by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
by the steady payment of the debt. While 
the legal-tender notes were at par before 
the day of actual resumption, we had paid 
more than five hundred millions of dollars 
of debt, lowered the rate of the interest- 
bearing debt, reduced taxation, and in the 
midst of universal prostration of industry 
the country has emphatically rebuked those 
who wonld haye tempted it to financial dis- 
honor. These are great facts, and néthing 
has done more to close the year with confi- 
dence and hope than the signal overthrow 
of doubtful or dishonest financial schemes. 

Politically the year opens very quietly. 
The design, which was seriously entertained, 
of undertaking a disturbance of the Presi- 
dential title, has been wholly frustrated, not 
only by public indignation, but by the rev- 
elation of attempted corruption by Demo- 
cratic agents. The new fact in the politic- 
al situation is the frauds at the polls in 
the Congressional elections in the Southern 
States. The tendency of this revelation— 
assuming the facts to be established—is to 
combine all Northern voters, except the ad- 
herents of the Democratic party, against the 
Democratic nomination in 1280 as represent- 
ing a control unjustly obtained. The year 
has witnessed a remarkable change in polit- 
ical prospects, and the situation now points 
to continued Republican ascendency. The 
only doubt arises from the reluctance of 

‘ many Republitans to recognize the distinct- 
ive principles of the Administration in re- 
gard to the South and to reform as truly 
Republican. Ii the spirit of the Executive 
action in these two points alone had been 
heartily sustained by the undivided party, 
there would have been hardly a question of 
the result. For it ie precisely those who 
are alienated by the doubt whether real re- 
forms and progress are to be expected from 
the Republicans whose support is indispen- 
sableto Republican success. Meanwhile real 
party divisiins have largely ceased to ex- 
ist. ‘There are free-traders and hard-money 
men in both parties, and in both men whé» 
favor the same general policy for the South 
and for reform. But they hold to their own 
camps from a feeling of mutual distrust. 
The eiection of 1880 is hardly likely to be a 
contest of principle or -policy. It will be 
traditional and personal, and the most pow- 
erful element in it will be that traditional 
distrust of Southern influence which South- 
ern leaders have had the fatuity to increase. 
The interest of the contest will be confined 
to a few States. The South will be conceded 
in every calculation to the Democrats, and 
New York will be an important if not vital 





State. This in turn affects the question of 
candidates. The late election showed that 
New York is held by the Democrats and 
Greenbackers. Should they unite, it would 
not be easy for the Republicans to carry 
the State. This involves serious consider- 
ations for both sides. There is no State in 
the Union in which sounder financial views 
are held than by many Democrats in New 
York. They would not support an unsound 
man, but, under the circumstances, they 
would probably decline to vote. That they 
are perfectly capable of doing this the Dem- 
ocratic abstention from the support of Mr. 
GREELEY in 1872 shows. Yet some fifty 
thousand Democrats probably voted the 
Greenback ticket last November. It will 
not be an easy task to find a candidate who 
can satisfactorily unite these two wings, so 
as to secure the whole vote. Upon the Re- 
publican side’there is more harmony on the 
financial question, but there are serious dif- 
ferences as to methods and policies, which 
will make the selection of a candidate for 
Republicans also a delicate matter. But 
the tendency of the State,so far as it can 
be now guessed, will be Republican. 





THE NEW CAPITOL OF NEW 
YORK. 


WirH the beginning of the new year the 
Legislature of New York takes possession 
of the new Capitol at Albany, and the citi- 
zens of Albany will hold a reception in the 
building. The old Capitol was singularly 
and ludicrously inadequate to the require- 
ments of the executive and legislative de- 
partments of a great State, but the change is 
prodigious. It is leaping suddenly, without 
gradation, from the comparatively modest 
state of seventy years ago to the imperial 
splendor of to-day. In the old building the 
very bareness and simplicity of every room 
and of all the accommodations may have 
been supposed to exercise some restraining 
and moderating influence. It had, at least, 
the lustre of great traditions and of famous 
men. In appearance it preserved all the 
simplicity of the earlier republic. But we 
must ruefully confess that in this plain and 
modest and historic building the shameful 
TWEED corruptions culminated, and in these 
bare and simple halls very much has been 
done to degrade our political character and 
to disgrace our political name. 

Purity of legislation and loftiness of po- 
litical feeling do not, iter all, depend upon 
greater or less splendor of architecture, al- 
though it is equally true that no great art 
can ever arise among a sordid and corrupt 
people. The new Capitol is an immense 
and imposing building, still unfinished, and 
erected at enormous cost. It has recently 
been under most intelligent control, and 
some of the defects of the’ original design 
have been dexterously remedied. As the 


Legistature scats itself, the natural-wish is | 


that its acts may be worthy of the place ir 
which it sits and of the State which it rep- 
resents. It is a Legislature Republican by 
a great majority, and its conduct will be 
closely scanned by friends and foes. As the 
first assembly in the Capitol which seems 
built to endure with the hill on which it 
stands, it will necessarily be a historic Leg- 
islature. By every consideration, therefore, 
it is exhorted to wisdom and dignity. 

The loss of tradition and association con- 
sequent upon the ocenpation of a new pub- 
lic building is one of the imagination and 
sentiment But they also play some part 
in public life. The old hall of the Repre- 
sentatives in ‘Washington is now practical- 
ly a mere vestibule, but it is hardly less in- 
teresting to the intelligent visitor than the 
rococo hall of the actual House; and during 
the spell of the drowsiest and driest argu- 
ments in the Supreme Court room the lulled 
listener still sees great figures around him, 
and hears the eloquence of Senatorial de- 
bates long silent. The new Legislature be- 
gins the traditions of the new Capitol. May 
they begin worthily! 





DEAN STANLEY AND AMERICA. 


THis generation of Americans can hardly 
understand the sensitiveness of our fathers 
fifty years ago to English comments upon 
America. The TROLLOPE and FIEDLER and 
BasIL HALL era followed that of the terrible 
sneer of SYDNEY SMITH, “Who reads an 
American book ?” the time when PAULDING 
took up the cudgels for us and “answered 
back.” The war, which showed us to others, 
revealed us also to ourselves; and if anoth- 
er DicKENS should write another Chuzzlewit, 
we should laugh at the caricature without 
resenting the extravagance. The recent 
address of Dean STaNLEY at Birmingham 
shows that accomplished Englishmen who 
come to this country are now beginning to 
get beyond the “ How very odd!” and to ob- 
serve differences with a philosophic spirit, 
and not with that amusing form of barba- 
rism which supposes that what is not famil- 
iar is inferior. Dean Stan.ey’s visit was 





undoubtedly very agreeable to him person- 
ally, and, as‘a man of scholarship and intel- 
lectual acuteness, his observation in a brief 
tour was very much more valuable than that 
of many long journeys of another kind of 
man. 

His address, which the dean calls “ As- 
pects of American Life,” is a rapid glance 
at our history and a record of some of his 
own observations. The spirit in which he 
treats American history may be seen in the 
passage in which he speaks of WaSHINGTON 
as “our great countryman, for such he was, 
the father of the American commonwealth.” 
In the same generous spirit of manly sym- 
pathy are his allusions to the piety and mu- 
nificence that endow great institutions of 
learning in America, and to the masters of 
our literature. He finds it impossible to 
compare our political institutions, because 
the two spheres of the Old World and the 
New are incommensurable; but he admits 
the anticipation, long common to both coun- 
tries, of a vast future development here for 
the English race. He does not speak of de- 
fects which he says are fully set forth in the 
teeming columns of our journals, and he 


| quotes from the address of “the venerable 


sage who stands at the head of American 
literature,” Mr. EMERSON, that our civiliza- 
tion is yet incomplete. 

This address of Dean STANLEY will cer- 
tainly show that he can have had no malev- 
olence toward America in offering to write 
an inscription upon a stone to mark where 
ANDRE was hung. He would evidently be 
perfectly willing to see a statue or a monu- 
ment erected to WASHINGTON in England, 
and he doubtless thinks of them both as Eng- 
lishmen honestly differing. British opinion 
in general, however, hardly yet takes that 
philosophic view of OLIVER CROMWELL and 
the king. It will be some time probably 
before statues of GARRISON and GRANT are 
erected in the Southern States, or of CaL- 
HOUN and Stonewall Jackson in New Eng- 
land. As a matter of fact there has been no 
proposition to build a monument to ANDRE, 
but to place a stone to mark the place of 
his execution. Yet it is by the humane and 
catholic spirit of men like Dean STANLEY on 
both sides of the sea that international good 
feeling is fostered, and thé reign of peace 
begun. 





PROSPECTS OF: REFORM. 


THERE is sc much sprightly ridicule of 
the general subject of civil service reform 
that many of its sincere friends become dis- 
couraged, and fear that nothing, after all, is 
likely to be accomplished. But their real 
ground of confidence is remembrance of the 
fact that reform proposes a change in prac- 
tices which have become firmly intrenched 
in tradition, and which are gravely defend- 
ed as necessary under any system of free 
government by party, and that consequent- 
ly there must be more than public interest— 
there must be a public demand—before there 
can be a real and reasonable change. Like 
all reforms of the kind in this country, it 
must come up from the people: it can not 
come down from an Administration, howev- 
er strong may be its convictions and earnest 
its purpose. The active political class, the 
managers of caucuses and conventions, and 
generally *even members of Congress,-are 
strongly opposed to reform, and politics are 
practically very much what they determine. 
But this is no new situation. The real 
spring of change in our politics is the opin- 
ion which lies behind Congress, and which at 
length becomes strong enough to elect Rep- 
resentatives and to control policy. Leader- 
ship has come to mean largely a shrewd 
guess at the way the wind is going to blow, 
and adjusting speech and conduct accord- 
ingly. But in every free community it is 
opinion that directs the official agent much 
more than the agent who determines the 
opinion. 

Those who complain that the Administra- 
tion has not fulfilled its promise in regard to 
reform may very easily confound their own 
wishes and expectations with the purpose 
of the Administration. We have seen a 
great many warm and positive statements 
from able editors of what in their judgment 
constituted civil service reform, and very 
severe strictures from the same hands upon 
the recreancy of an Administration which 
had failed to do what the able editors 
thought ought to be done. So, also, many 
good friends of reform have feared that, if 
what has been done or left undone should 
be regarded as reform, the cause itself would 
be vitally wounded or hopelessly retarded. 
Both these classes of critics, therefore, have 
felt it to be their duty to condemn merci- 
lessly the Administration as false to its 
pledges and to the cause. But this criticism 
overlooks certain cardinal facts. The first 
is that there is by no means perfect agree- 
ment among the friends of reform as to the 
methods by which acknowledged evils are 
to be remedied. They differ, perhaps, also 
in their estimates of the relative importance 





of the abuses. There is a large class which 
holds that reform should contemplate only 
fixity of tenure during a fixed term, except 
for actual official offense or incapacity ; 
another class holds to abolition of the fixed 
term, and to a wholly non-partisan basis of 
the subordinate service. One man thinks 
that partisans alone should be appointed, 
but only upon grounds of fitness; another 
that removal, under a sound system of ap- 
pointment, should be mary. They 
all have in view the change of the present 
system of scramble and favoritism and in- 
trigue and a mercenary control-of politics, 
but they differ as to methods. — 

Now the President has expressed himself 
as opposed to four abuses especially: the 
dictatorial interference of Congress with 
the Executive responsibility and right of 
nomination; the interference of office-hold- 
ers in politics ; extortions of money for elec- 
tion expenses from members of the civil 
service; and arbitrary removals for reasons 
wholly unconnected with the public serv- 
ice. That much has been done for reform 
in every one of these directions, no candid 
man will deny; that the entire system of 
the civil service has not been reformed, we 
as frankly admit; and that some things have 
been done which are not easily explicable 
from the point of view of a thorongh and 
perfect reform, and of disregard of all the 
accepted traditions of parties and politics, 
is undeniable. But it is obviously unfair, 
under the circumstances, to require of ai 
Administration an ideal consistency upon 
such asubject. There is no doubt that Con- 
gressional dictation has been largely broken 
up, that there has been very much less offi- 
cial management of politics, that every clerk 
in the government service feels at liberty 
to decline to pay election assessments, and 
that every holder of an office is conscious 
that faithful official service gives him a se- 
curity which has been long wanting. All 
this is certainly due to an Administration 
which is confessedly eminent for the spot- 
less character and ability of its members, 
and this is a result which no friend of re- 
form can contemplate without satisfaction. 
Of course it is only a sign of the progress 
of opinion. It is in great part the fidelity 
of the Administration upon this point which 
has earned for it the bitter and contemptu- 
ous hostility of the distinctive political or 
politician class, and of course nothing that 
this Administration has done, or that any 
Administration could do, would bind its suc- 
cessor, Reform of the civil service system, 
and the rescue of our politics from the de- 
basing and corrupting influence of a vast 
patronage controlled, not by public, but by 
mere party and personal considerations, will 
be achieved only when the public opinion 
of a district requires of a candidate the 
soundest views upor the subject. For the 
friends of reform, therefore, the duty of the 
hour is agitation, a fair and reasonable pres- 
entation of the question, and a patient re- 
joinder to all adverse arguments, They are 
not to fold their hands and expect that 
somehow or other some Administration will 
happen to do all that is necessary. 





THE INVESTIGATION. 


THE sub-committee of the BLarne inves- 
tigating committee has gone to New Or- 
leans, and it is announced that the Presi- 
dent will lay before the committee all the 
official information that he has received 
from the Southern States in regard to the 
violation of the election laws. It is further 
announced that there are great difficulties 
thrown in the way of witnesses in Loni- 
siana, and that the United States District 
Attorney for Lonisiana is in personal dan- 
ger from his activity in officially pursuing 
the violence and fraud. We have all learn- 
ed, however, that Southern political news 
must be weighed carefully before it is ac- 
cepted as precisely true. Yet, as we have 
constantly said, the Southern leaders will 
make a great mistake if they count upon 
fatigue with the “ bloody shirt” to condone 


hopeful They all 
indicate a return to ely They 
all show that “the Southern question” is 
not unanswerable, But the situation must 
not be misunderstood. ll this does not in 
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_ govern as well as reign, the country will 
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the carrying of a Presidential election by 
violence and fraud. There is perfect will- 
ingness among all intelligent and patriotic 
men in this part of the country that the 
“bloody shirt” shall disappear, and that 

to sectional jealousy and hatred 
shall be hushed. There is an earnest desire 
to reach, so soon as practicable, the best 
common understanding between fellow-cit- 
izens who have been so long and so bitter- 
ly estranged. But there is no disposition 
whatever to buy such an understanding by 
any winking at practices which, against 
the Constitution and the law, would work 
a monstrous wrong to a great class of voters 
and to the country. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to the people of the States in which such 
practices are so strongly charged to promote 
in every way the investigation which has 
been ordered and undertaken. As we have 
said, they are more concerned to promote a 
fair inquiry than any other class, and to se- 
cure the punishment of all proved offenders. 
If it should appear that the remedies in the 
United States courts are doubtful and un- 
certain, and that the only efficient action 
lies in a State initiative, it is equally plain 
that that initiative can not be evaded safely. 
If the evidence before the committee should 
be ample and conclusive, and if it should 
appear that there was no sentiment in the 
State, no patriotism, no resolution, equal to 
the task of sincere pursuit and punishment 
of crime, there would be no room for doubt 
that the purpose of those who are able to 
control Southern opinion and action is to 
carry the “solid South” at any cost for the 
purpose of obtaining the control of the gov- 
ernment with the aid of two or three other 
States. Sectionalism in some forms is inev- 
itable, but this would be sectionalism in ite 
worst and most intolerable form, and there 
could be but one response to it among all 
patriotic men. Those who have counted 
upon the fact that there are no “ prominent 
issues” would suddenly find themselves con- 
fronted by a very great and vital issue. If 
the Southern States are honestly, upon a 
fair vote of all the voters, Democratic, there 
can be no objection to their “solidity.” But 
if they are solidly Democratic only by means 
of tissue ballots, of fraud and intimidation, 
there will be immense objection. 





THE CANADIAN COURT. 


THERE is a very general feeling among 
many English Liberals, founded upon Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s personal character and 
upon his known views, that his administra- 
tion tends to a restoration of that personal 
government which is most to the 
English mind. Mr. GLapstone has alluded 
to it in his 
written a 
for the Nineteenth Century, and Mr. KesBe1, 
@ well-known Tory, has written a good-hu- 


volume of the ; , vt, with ita. 





high-handed Jingo me 
Parliament only after action has been taken 
has awakened apprehension. This will be 
hardly allayed by the article of Mr. KesBxt, 
which suggests that the democratization of 
the House of Commons and the rapid prog- 
ress of the doctrine that the House is the 
government compel the consideration of 
some counteracting force, and the crown 
may thus become, in Conservative minds, 
the best barrier against Communism. 

The Spectator, which is the ablest of the 
Liberal journals, says that this is really a 
revolutionary doctrine, because if it be found 
indispensable to have a truly powerful Ex- 
ecutive, if the traditions of the monarchy 
are to be overthrown, and the king is to 


demand a real king, and will not be satis- 
fied with a dummy or mere figure-head. In 
other words, it would insist upon c 


a head, and here, practically, would be the} 


republic. The speculation, however, is felt 
probably to be a speculation only, because 


few Englishmen believe that Lord BEACoNs-. 


FIELD’s system will survive him. He has 
undoubtedly thrown a glamour upon the 
country, and he is sustained by an unrea- 
soning enthusiasm, which is evoked by him 
personally, and can not be transmitted. 
When he disappears from the scene, it is 
idle to suppose that Lord. SaLispury or Sir 
StTaFFORD NORTHCOTE or any other Tory or 
Jingo chief can retain BEACONSFIELD’s pow- 
er or wield his spell. 
Meanwhile one of the striking and char- 
acteristic phenomena of this policy is what 
a shrewd and thoughtful calls 
“the Jingo experiment of a court in Cana- 
da.” It is perhaps only natural in citizens 
of the United States to wonder why the 
English in Canada prefer provincial depend- 
ence to national existence. Canada is nota 
colony for which England #s likely to fight, 
and in his recently published little volume 










method of consulting 





upon the political destiny of Canada Mr. 
GOLDWIN SMITH strongly and clearly sets 
forth the strength and the reasons of the va- 
rious views of dependence and independence 
which are held in Canada. He is quite cor- 
rect in ing that there would be no 
feeling or movement in the United States to 
affect the perfect independence of Canadian 
action, and there will be here only an 
amused observation of the “experiment of 
a court.” It is, of course, in accord with 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’s policy,of magnifying 
the imperial crown, to bestow, so to speak, 
a colonial crown upon the children of royal- 
ty. It shows also a sagacious intelligence 
of a feeling always etrong in English colo- 
nies, and which makes them, in the familiar 
phrase, more English than England. But 
in Canada there seems to be some hitch at 
the shoulders of the loyal. .. There are signs 
of opposition to some details of etiquette, 
and as a court is but etiquette—*“ Your Maj- 
esty’s self is but a ceremony”—such signs 
are ominous. Tact and care may overcome 
the beginnings of evil, but it may be found 
also that there is something in the English 
mind, especially upon American soil, which 
demands the real thing, and will be satisfied 
with no imitation, The court of a political 
Governor-General is one thing, but a semi- 
royal court is “neither one thing nor an- 
other.” : 


HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


Onz of the most valuable little books that 
have been lately published is a manual issued 
under the direction of the Connecticut train- 
ing-school for nurses, and called a Hand- 
Book of Nursing, of which Lippincott is the 
publisher. It is evidently prepared by some 
one who has had long 6xperience, and who 
has a natural vocation for nursing. And 
there is scarcely a question that a new 
and inexperienced nurse would ask which 
is not here intelligibly answered. Indeed, 
practically to have mastéred this hand-book 

to become, so far as directions can insure 
that result, a com t nurse. It is espe- 
cially a book for the family, giving valuable 
hints to every one who undertakes the care 
of the sick, even where nothing but care and 
proper attention is required. The manual 
is anonymous, but President PorTER and 
ex-President WOOLSEY commend it as the 
work of ladies who are, as the book itself 
attests, thoroughly competent for the task. 


PERSONAL. 
How many things of this sort seem to be con- 








stantly occu , yet attract only a momentary 
interest, n ing the t public ben- 
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will be og nga in the Senate of the United 


States by two one- ‘men, General BuTLeR 
pyc Ly othy Bae ba to bri t, di i 
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the of the Crimean War. 
The last advices from London are that the 
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of h his speeches still, 
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reputation 
iplomatist. Hence we send him to a midland 
manufacturing town in England to certify in- 
—WittiaM Moony, whordied a few spe tl, 
in Cincinned, Ohio, holds a remarkable p 
the annals of that- 


eity.: ‘He was the first white: 


tale child born in tlhe Miami Valley, and lived 
in Cincinnati near! ae He was 
born March 17, 1 a long life of varied 
fortunes, during which he held several positions 
of trust and honor, he finally retired from active 
occupation, and shortly etterwaré—about six 





years . ‘was made an invalid by paralysis, 
which terminated in his death. r. Moopy 
was well known to all the old pioneers of Cin- 
cinnati, and was intimate with the hero of Tip- 
pecanoe, remembered LaFaYetTT well, and was 
really coeval with the life of Cincinnati—person- 
ally acquainted with its history for almost a 


—President CaapBourng, of Williams College, 
is a true variety man. In addition to his presi- 
dential and other duties, he is now temporarily 
in charge of a twine factory at Williamstown, 
diring the absence of Mr. Mark Hopxmss, Jun. 

-~-Truth is always fresher and stranger than 
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on empty until he had earned his master’s 
on 


—The late Earl of D alike well known 


$5,000,000; Lord Westminster, $4,000,000. The 
largest personality left by a commoner was by 
Mr. Brassgy, the contractor, $30,000,000, and 
next to him Mr. Morrison (the A. T. WART 
of London), $20,000,000. For several years be- 
fore his death Mr. MorRIsow imagi himself 
to be on the verge of poverty. The sons of Mr. 
Brassgy and Mr. Morrison have done well, two 
of the former and one. of the latter being in Par- 
liament, and all are men of intelligence and taste. 


iH, of the Church of Scot- +, 


—Principal ToLLoc 
land, gave the lecture in Westminster Abbey on 
St. Andrew's Day. It is the practice of 
STan ey to invite ministers of different denom- 
inations to form this service yearly. Some 
of these “‘ ministers’’—Max MUO.L&k, for exam- 
ple—don’t profess to have that ite of 
vital piety which would be requisite in any spe- 
cies of Protestant minister on this side. ~ 
—Count Porock!, an enormously rich old pa- 
trician, who died recently in Paris, did not have 
money enough to enable him to have a good 
time. Besides, he hated the idea of ha’ an 


| heir, and so disinherited his son. Bat as 


th 
came to his bedside he changed his mind as well 
as his will, and the son comes into an income 
of $400,000 a year, besides a fabulous amount of 


al property. 

—The sixty-seventh anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Sat ning Gazette, 
which has for me | Fagg flourished under the 

t 


able r. Henry G. PARKER, was 
cduabecled on toharday, January 4. The Gazette 


in 
its ae ect 9 ; ri oe 
is by marr as the og intenth 
of Mississippi, is one of the most polished ora- 


tors. 8. 8. Cox and Eveene Haus are the readi- 
est orators; Ke.izy, Ewrne, and CuirTeNDEN 
are the financial orators; and Banks and SaYLer 
are strong on Parliamentary law and “‘tic-tacs.”’ 

—*T am almost seventy-one,’’ said Mrs. Myra 
Ciark Gatnes to a Washington correspondent 
the other day, ‘‘and I expect to live till I am a 
hundred and fifty. I come of a long-lived race. 
One of my aunts lived to a hundred and fifteen.” 
And seeing the correspondent scrutinizing her 
hair, “ Tt fen't dyed,’’ she said, ‘‘and it is very 
abundant, falling below my waist.” 

—Mr. Davin A. WR1Ls is about to retire from 
the presidency of the American Social Science 
Association. President Gruman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is mentioned as his successor. 

—Mr. Hars, the American consul at Alexan- 
dria, | t; has just gone round the world in a 
ed even by JuLes VERNE. 
He accomplished the journey in ae days. 
It took him twent; s to go from Alexandria 
to San Francisco by Brindisi, Paris, Liverpool, 
and New York ; ‘twenty days to go from San 
Francisco to Yokohama; six days after, he reach- 
ed Hong-Kong; in ten days he set foot on shore 
at Ceylon; and twelve days later he found him- 

again in Egypt. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD’s appearance in Parlia- 
ment after the reception of the news of Princess 
Atice’s death is. somewhat sarcastically de- 
scribed by a Manchester t. He 
was perfectly made up in the deepest of mourn- 
ing, which could not well have been r had 
the Princess ALicz been his own daughter in- 
stead of the Queen’s. He had on, as far as one 
could judge, a new black hat, with the deepest of 
cloth. scarf was Diack ; his coat, vest, and 
trousers were of the sablest hue; and altogether 
a more funereal figure could hardly be imagined 
than he presented as he walked to his seat with 
bowed head and soft tread, as if he were in the 
chamber of ee anne _ a 
ov a, and so, for matter, was thes 
Sa aseel eo bia Maerematns 
emotion. He presented In voice and manner the 

icture of a grief which in the nature of things 

t was impossible to feel. 

—King Louts of Po: is not only an ex- 
cellent monarch, but he has gained distinction 
as a littératéur. An intense admirer of SHaks- 


—a ‘that the works of the great 
poet were no pon to his su he has 


A 
some time si Porta- 


exhibit 


guese the recent Ex 
sition and now his Majesty’s publish- 


ers announce that editions will soon appear of 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice, for which as 
great a success is predicted as his earlier works 
met with. 

—MEISSONIER’s great picture of “The Cui- 
rassiers”’ has just been sold to a Belgian amateur 
in Brussels for 300,000 franca, The purchaser, 
who is one of the wealthiest.and at the same 
time one of the most intelligent collectors in 
@ land full of rich and well-chosen collections, 
does not wish his name to be made public at 
dagen as the picture will not be sent to him 
or some time to come. Merssonrer has taken 
it into his atelier for the purpose of retouching, 
and, in s. repainting, the foreground. 

—Lord Durrerin’s ability as an executive 
officer was not more conspicuous during his 
Governor-Generalship than the constant good 
nature and unfailing tact that he every where 
exhibited in his intercourse with the people. 
Every body in the Dominion seemed to know 


him personally. Station-masters, policemen, ° 


aes; Se of every walk in life, relate with 
enthusiasm anecdotes of his fran;ness and cor- 
diality. A devoted mother was asked what she 
thought of Lord Durrzrin. She said she had 
= seen him twice. The first time she had 
with her one of her children, the delights of 
whose society she shared with Lord Durrerin 
for a brief ten minutes. Two years later the 
Governor-General, passing through Quebec, met 
her again, and his greeting was, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
——, how's Lizian Thus with unending tact 
and genial grace did the agreeable Irishman win 
his remarkable popularity. A man who could 
remember over two years the weakness of a 
mother and the name of a child is just the man 
to succeed in the delicate task of governing. 





DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


ult., when two days out from New York, on her way 


Nine passengers and twenty-five of 
to have Toon lost, Two of the 


saved, carried the news to Kingston, Jamaica. 
The sub-committee of the Senate ittee on Ter- 
have agreed to recommend, ist, the establish- 
ment of a United States court in the Indian Territory, 

0 . both civil and criminal jurisdiction ; 24 

that all the Indians comprising the Five Nations shall 
be made citizens of the United States, amenable to the 
Federal laws, and competent to serve on juries in the 





FOREIGN NEWS.° 


reported from Lahore that Yakoob Khan, son 
Ameer of hanistan, has come into Jelalabad 
submit to the tish government, but the news 
confirmation.—There is eee 
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coun an easy rect roa 

from the Punjab to Yarkand and 
far fewer difficulties than that 





, 
Pass at an altitude of nearly 19,000 feet, and then 
crossing another range, over 10,000 feet in height, de- 
ecends to Yarkand, which is barely 4000 feet above the 
sea-level.” 

The Greco-Turkiesh Frontier Commissioners will 
carry on their negotiations at Athens. The Grand 
Vizier states that he accepts the Principle of the rectifi- 
cation of the frontier upon condition of Turkey retain- 
ing a strategical line, and the powers engaging to ob- 
serve neatrality in the event of Greece raising any 
further claims or attempting invasion. 

Thirty steamers have been chartered at Odessa to 
pee e home a portion of the Russian army of occu- 
pation. 

A further enormous depreciation of Turkish paper 
money has occurred. As a consequence, numbers of 
bakers’ shops in Co tinople are closed. 

It is from Ismid that a 38-ton gun burst 
during practice on the British man-of-war Thunderer. 
The vessel’s turret was destroyed, and seven men were 
killed and | wounded. 

A dispatch from Yokohama says the steamer Lo- 
cushema Mara, running between Osaka and Deva, was 
totally destroyed by the explosion of a quantity of 
gunpowder that wag in her cargo on October 28, and 
oon ns were drowned. 

Council of the Russian Empire has approved the 

new rma dod taxation proposed by -y inister of 
ecting stamps, liquors, and cotton other 

than Asiatic. : 

General Hidalgo, one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion of 1868, and a prominent person at the time of the 
abdication of King Amadeus, has becn ordered to leave 
Madrid within twenty-four hours. 

The government is employing vigorous 
a measures against the students. The Vet- 

Institute at Kharkov, where the agitation orig- 


issue instructions forbid- 
ding the deliberations of students without permission 


| shes 
CE aia 


The Supreme 
demned to death Juan Moncasi, who attempted to as- 
sassinate King Alfonso in October last. The King re- 
warran 


A 
the in the 
pox numbered 600 
carrion and 
ings er foe poomwed abroad during the week. 


in Hong-Kon ng all day, an 
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winter residence of the Khedive, destroy- 
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H.R. H. ALICE MAUD MARY, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE-DARMSTADT (PRINCESS ALICE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 


BORN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, APRIL 2, 1643; MARRIED AT OSBORNE HOUSE, JULY 1, 1862; DIED AT HESSE-DARMSTADT, DECEMBER 14, 1876,—[See next Pace.) 
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“(fHE LATE PRINCESS ALICE. 


H.R.H. Princess Atice Mavp Mary, second 
daughter of Queen Vicroria,.was born April 25, 
1848.) On July 1, 1862, she was married at Os- 
borne House to H.R.H. Lovis IV., Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, who succeeded his father 
June 13,1877. They have had a family of five 
daughters and two sons, namely, Princess Vicro- 
nia ALBERTA (we omit the succeeding Christian 
namés); born 1863; Princess Exizasera, born 
1864; Princess Irene, born 1866; Prince Ernest, 
bora 1868; Prince Frauprrick, born 1870; Prin- 
cess Victoria Aice, born 1872; Princess Marie, 
born 1874. Of these children five are still sur- 
viving. Prince Frepertcx died June 29, 1873, 
in mence of a fall from a window only a 
minute after his mother had been playing with 
him; Princess Mant died.on November 16, 1878, 
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IN FOR A SCRAPE. 


from an attack of diphtheria, which disease after- 
ward proved fatal to her mother. 

In the Life of the Prince Consort her Majesty 
thus refersto the birth of the late Princess: 
“Our little baby is to be called Attce, an old 
English name, and the other names are to be 
Mavp (another old English name, and the same 
as Matipa), and Mary, as she was born on Aunt 
Grovucester’s birthday.” With regard to the 
christening, her Majesty writes thus: “It went 
off very brilliantly, and ALice behaved extremely 
well.” In the autumn of 1861 it was officially 
announced that the Princess Atice had been be- 
trothed to Prince Louis of Hesse - Darmstadt. 
That year was a sad one for the royal family. In 
March the Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, 


“died at Frogmore, while early in December it be- 


came known that the Prince Consort was serious- 
ly ill, During this period the Princess Axics 


| tended her father with the most unremitting de- 


votion. From the moment that the illness as- 
sumed a threatening aspect: she scarcely ever 
quitted his bedside, and in the result her own 
health was greatly impaired. On the 14th De- 
cember the Prince died, and then, in the begin- 
ning of her widowhood, the Queen found a most 
loving comforter in her daughter ALice, and was 
thus enabled to bear her terrible bereavement 
with a composure and a resignation which few 
or none could have anticipated. 

The wedding of the following year was cele- 
brated in a-very quiet and unostentatious man- 
ner, in consequence of the deep affliction in which 
the royal family had been plunged. Once again 
the Princess Atice showed her keen sense of 
sympathy—a sympathy showing itself in deeds 
as well as in words—-when in the winter of 1871 
she left her German home and went to Sandring- 


ham to tend her eldest brother, the Prince of 
Wales, who was then lying apparently hopeleasly 
ill of typhoid fever. But her sympathies were 
not confined to her own family. The German 
people will not easily forget her unostentatious 
but ever active benevolence, and, above all, the 
services which she rendered to the sick and wound- 
ed during the Franco-German war. She was most 
anxious, too, to help the poor and suffering in 
her adopted state, and to help them in such a 
manner as to mitigate the evils of pauperism. 
With this object in view, during her visits to Lon- 
don the Princess practically studied the working 
of the Charity Organization Committee, and also 
went to meetings of the pcor people, after having 
carefully arranged that her rank should be con- 
cealed, In testimony to the breadtli of her char- 
ity we will only quote one witness, that of the ul- 
tramontane (/nivers: “ Altbough a Protestant, the 
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Grand Duchess warmly interested herself in Cath- 
olic charities, and showed many marks of kind- 
ness to the religio-.s eommunities of Hesse. The 


i 


full of the falthtel ANE aa 6 — 
sovereign. vaourning subjects 
be sincere, for the Queen of ‘8 second 
daughter has left only good in her new 
country.” 

The end was near at hand, although the Prin- 
cess was only in her thirty-sixth year. 
with her husband and children, she spent some 
weeks of the early autumn in England, chiefly at 
Eastbourne. On the 3d occurred the 
appalling disaster on the to the steam- 
boat named after herself, and it was then, as many 
will remember, that the Princess sent a sympa- 
thetic m to the London Steamboat Com- 
pany, expressing a fervent hope that the loss of 
life was not so great as had been reported. 


Soon afc ee onal the 
lague of di ap) in 
Laas, = the 6th November the Princess 
Victoria AvBERTa, then in her sixteenth year, 
was attacked. Five days iater her little elster, 
the Princess ALIcE, was as were, in 
rapid succession, the Princess Manir, aged 
the Princess Inrwe, aged twelve, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke, aged ten, and the Grand Duke him- 
self. All recovered except the Princess Mani, 
whose case from the beginning had been exceed- 
ingly severe. But now it came to pass that the 
loving and tender mother, who had nursed her 
children and her husband with the most untiring 
devotion, was — — ore to a to 
the malarious influence. e public, already keen- 
Princess, 


H 


dangerous nature of the disease, much -hopeful- 
ness was felt up to midnight on Friday, the 13th 
ult., as it was reported that the Princess had ral- 
lied after some sleep, and had taken a good deal 
of nourishment. The news of the following day, 
therefore, was the more because it 
dashed sanguine expectations. A change for the 
worse set in during the early hours of Saturday 
morning; the Princess became unconscious, and 
gradually sank until her death, which took place 
at half past seven in the morning. 

The 14th December wili henceforth be more 
than ever gy one ere day to be much observed 
in the royal of d. Seven years 
before, on that day. the apparently fatal illness 
of the Prince of Wales underwent a favorable 
change. Seventeen years before, on that day, the 
Prince Consort the burden of a suffer- 


ing body for the j freedom of the immortal 
life. In each case was an unwearied watch- 
er at the sufferer’s bedside, and now that watch- 


er has rejoined her father and her two departed 
little ones. 





PANICS IN ENGLAND. 


Two years ago the working-men of the United 
States had reached the height of their sufferi 
from the panic of 1873 ; food was dear, prices 
not yet fallen, the cost of living was excessive, 
the demand for labor had nearly ceased. Want 
spread over aif Otr“vase-fertile ‘territory ;-even 
the industrious suffered and perished in the com- 
merciai distress produced by a fluctuating curren- 
cy, a period of speculation, political agitation, 
fear, distrust, hopelessness. In 1876 we were 
threatened with a discontented people, violent po- 
litical movements, riots, rage; even the tramp 
became a political power, the wildest agitators 
the agents of a discontented party. That period 
has passed away, and peace and plenty have re- 
turned once more. While we were suffering, Eng- 
land still retained its prosperity, its commercial 
activity, its appearance of general ease. Its pau- 
perism diminished, its revenue grew, its working- 
men enjoyed a comparative freedom from the ills 
that had befallen Germany, France, America. 
But suddenly all this has changed. A panic, a 
period of distress, has fallen upon England more 
severe than any thing it has known for half a 
century. Trade has t stopped, factories are 
closed, mines are valueless, great firms and insti- 
tutions are bankrupt; but the saddest trait of 
this unlooked-for revolution is the intense suffer- 
ing of the industrious poor. The account of their 
misery reads like some impossible fable. In the 
midst of the enormous wealth of England one 
would suppose that such scenes as are related in 
the English papers could never occur. Says the 
Daily News: “ We drew attention the other day 
to the distress which has seized our manufactur- 
ing districts, and to the horrible details with which 
the columns of the local newspapers are filled. 
There has been no such time of suffering since 
the cotton famine. The numbers on the books 
of the various agencies for relief, startling as they 
appear, are hitherto short of what they were at 
that time; but already stages of destitution have 
been reached for which it is difficult to find a par- 
allel.” It gives instances—one of a woman who 
in her despair stole cat’s-meat from a butcher’s 
shop, and was found soon after with her family 
devouring it raw. She was well dressed, it is said. 
Honest men thrown out of work, who have never 
begged, have sold all their furniture, even the 
vessels in which they cooked their food, the very 
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But the panic, the period of commercial de- 
ie comeing wit See ene 
been familiar. wealt* jest of nations, it 
ees tee victin of « equine asenne @ Dee 
disasters. So regularly hey come that an in- 
telligent professor in a recent endeavored 
to connect them with the sun spots, There was 
one in 1826-26, one in 1837-39, one in 1847, 
1861, 1867, 1878, It is not to go so far 
to find their causes as Professor ; they 
have usually been the results of events altogether 
mundane and plain to every eye. The of 
1847 is described by Monrer Evans. It came in 
the midst of a scene of prosperity; spec- 
ulation raged in all of life; it was the pe- 
Shae te casemate ieee 

weet 6 ee 
lines of travel and traffic, that were sometimes 
paid for but never built, and oftener built and | 
never paid for. Hupson, the railway autocrat, 
held in his hand the capital of England ; ‘noble- 
men, women of rank ‘and title, clergymen, mer- 
was investe ‘Was estimated, in railways ; every 
kind of mad venture grew popular; the wild rev- 
elry rose to at cage eek neg But it fell 
ed, and ruined rich and poor; the famine in Ire- 
land came to add to the suffering ; a bad 

ic 
came houses so unlooked for as 
2 he rhe ee prety 
trembled ; 176 “ lead- 
Disraktt, then in the fire 
The uprootings of com- 
‘ef those politinl 
bill-brokers, mn and 
emperors 
ullen together ; their dis- 
d, lamented over, but the 
iow in that season 
aly in the Scakn of 
ve England, for we may 
“per 
It came without ‘notice, it 

away swiftly, like some furious storm. But it 
left behind traces of desolation, broken fortunes, 
ruined reputations, a commercial terror that was 
almost unknown before. In 1866 trade 
was the country rich, the people em- 
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tomers. Its end was covered with fraud, waste- 
fulness, improvidence; it brought with it a gen- 
eral disaster. Another bank soon failed, a fierce 
excitement arose in London, an immense crowd 


they had lent them in their hour of confidence. 
“ At mid-day” (12th of May), says a contempora- 
ry writer, “the panic wag at its height. Lombard 
Street was actually blocked up by the crowds of 
respectable persons who thronged the doors of 
the banks and other establishments.” “ While 
depositors rushed to withdraw their money, a 


body of on-lookers before each bank or 
financial ee to see it close 
its doors.” One after the great banking 


countless lesser ones fell together. 
England withheld its aid, fearful, perhaps, of its 
own solvency in case of a general demand for 
money; the immense number of itors who 


amount of the currency of the country was rep- 
resented by its deposits, and when the panic came 
there was not money h to satisfy half the 
demand. Even the kof 


passed away, the great body of depositors recov- 
ered their confidence, the crowd on Lombard 
Street di 3 and it was a fortunate trait 
of this peculiar financial terror that it affected only 
slightly the industrial classes, that the factories 
remained open, the mines productive, and that 
soon a new period of prosperity dawned upon the 
busy people. 
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WINTER IN QUEBEC. 


ans, who used the for drawing heavy. 
loads across the snow, on account of 
the broad surface it presents, it does not sink. 
been felttaax de wehasieticaon 
put toa x uses, among 
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either in dimensions or decoration, but chiefly in- 
teresting from the relics it contains. Within the 
pop aoe fp ER cay amma MN 
to Dr. Mouwram, Episcopal : 
ada and Quebec, and the other to the Hon. and 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Srewart, who succeeded him. Be- 
neath the -remains of the 
Duke of ydrophobia, 
caused by ith which he 
was in the The duke 
was at the time of 

death. cathedral, called 


have been used for barracks. A 
short. walk the will bring the vis- 
itor to the public gardens on Des Carridres Street. 
Here stands the famous obelisk erected to WoLrz 
and'Mowreaim in'1827 by Lord Datnousm. The 
Son antl to Us iia che t of sixty-five 

to be strictly in its propor- 
tions, and on the northern side of 
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dress delivered before the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, Dean Srawzey, in ing of wat 
he cal the “wcond epoch of America history” 
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St. Lawrence, It is an acknowledged 
when this stream is full, and swollen by 
from the winter's 
sight in the Province of Quebec. 
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of Massachusetts, he was appointed United 
President Prerce in 

four years, dealing 
with questions. of great:gravity and complexity. 
Hi Massach Legislature 





THE “SAN PEDRO ALCANTARA.” 
Or all the disasters in the 
pages Be eye wre lagi pw 
—_ a te San Pedro Alcantara in 
man-of-war was in that year 
sent as @ convoy to 


Spanish Main, from 


of the 
1815. 
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zuelan government, and he was to be allowed to 
continue the work for six years if necessary, pay- 
ing Venezuela a percentage on all sums recover- 
ed. Such ventures have rarely met with much 
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He looks pale beside the others, and one would 
almost think him delicate, but, says Nan, “ he will 
g overboard like any of us.” Like the brave 

whom Cartes Reape immortalized 


“We ain’t got 


they’re gone afore we can more’n k 
In some cases rescued 


These serliech Sinks Wane sted 
young heroes ‘orm ve 
rey bp: Rog gey The Humane So- 


He gave them a pleasant 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 


them assistance as well as in- 
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We trust that this question will be answered 
i worthy of this great city. The lads 
as they are brave, and modest hero- 
quality at the present day. Only 
refused the offer of a handsome 
themselves in costume for five 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JANUARY. 
Sunday, 19.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
, 25.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Tue letter of Lzo XIII., published at the close 
of 1878 in the Osservatore Romano, does not speak 
hopefully of the prospect of e between the 


papacy and Germany. - It is dated December 24. 
ecording to the Atlantic cable Lzo de- 
clares “from the commencement of his pon- 


tificate he has desired — between: princes, 
gocree, as the Church. He has turned his 

oughts in preference toward the noble Ger- 
man nation, bud God alone knows whether the work 
is near success. He will continue in the path 
hitherto pursued, and appeals to the German 
bishops to obey all laws not contrary to their 
faith.” The letter concludes thus: “We must 
pray God to lead the noble and powerful Em- 
peror of Germany and his advisers to show more 
disposition toward good-will.”” We may infer 
from this language that the negotiations with 
Germany for a settlement have thus far failed of 
decisive result. 


sane’ ‘Of the English Low- 
4 of the see of Dur- 
his. on account of the 
As is the case with so many 
of the leaders of the English Church, he was a 
— university scholar. In 1856 he be- 
came Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and in 
1861 was translated to Durham. In the line of 
his promotion he followed precisely Bishop Burt- 
LER, the author of the immortal Analogy, who 
was first Bishop of Bristol, and died Bishop of 
Durham. Dr. Bartne’s course as bishop has 
provoked much controversy. ‘‘He has been,” 
says the Guardian, “thoroughly uncompromis- 
ing, we might say, in some respects, unrelent- 
ing. Perfectly assured that evangelical Church- 
men are the only sound Churchmen, he has 
thrown the full weight of the episcopal office, 
of his resolute and vigorous character, and of 
his long purse into the promotion of evangelical 
ascendency in his see.” _ Yet even this mS ar 

ys ite tribute to Bishop Barine’s munificence, 

is kindness to poor parishes, and his disinter- 
estedness. 





An active discussion has sprung up of the 
vroper limits of the revision of the English Bi- 
we now going on. This is always a legitimate 
qeetion, but it is hardly expedient to nudge 

e work of the revisers in advance of publica- 
tion. -The changes they have made are thus 
far og rerg to be known only to themselves. 
At the last Episcopal Church Congress Bishop 
Coxe read a paper in which he argued that the 
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Mr. Sawxer is in London, where he is giving 
assistance to ministers in their church work. 
Mr. Huewey Vanizy has been = ing cee gre 
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been nag oy of known members of the Socialist 
party. ne hundred and fifty Socialist clubs 
there and elsewhere in Germany, have been 
closed, and two hundred publications sup- 
pressed. 





The Chancery Section of the English Court of 
Appeals delivered on November 23 last an opin- 
ion which has a most important bearing on the 
training of children who are born of mixed mar- 
riages. Mrs, Acar Exits, the wife in this suit, 
is a daughter of Lord Camoys, a leading Eng- 
lish Catholic. Mr. Exvis,before marriage, made 
& promise that the children born should be edu- 
eated in the Catholic faith. Mr. Exx1s has re- 
ri of his promise, and appeared before the 

ice-Chancellor to demand the enforcement of 
his wish that his three children may be reared in 
the faith of the Church of Engla The decis- 
ion of the Vice-Chancellor was in his favor. The 
judges of the Court of Appeal were also unan- 

ously in his favor. They decided that the 
promise given before marriage was void in law, 
and that ‘‘the father is undoubtedly charged 
with the education of his children.”’ Said Lord 
Justice James: ‘The right of the father to the 
custody and control of‘his children is one of the 
most sacred rights. No doubt the law may take 
away from him this right, or may interfere with 
the exercise of it, just as it may take away his 
life or his property, or interfere with his liberty, 
but it must be for some sufficient cause known 
to the law. In the absence of some conduct by 
the father entailing such forfeiture or amount- 
ing to such abdication, the court has never inter- 
fered with the father’s legal right.’ 


The alleged will of Martin Luraes, having 
been subjected to careful tests by experts, has 
been’ pronounced genuine. It has been lon 
in the possession of the National Evangelica 
Church of Hungary. It was once the property 
of Carpzov, the great theologian, and went to 
pro with other manuscripts purchased by 
a wealthy collector. It was again purchased by 
the Archduchess Maria Dororuxa, and present- 
ed by her to the Hungarian Evan tical Church. 
It has been faithfully preserved in the archives 
of this Church, but has been depreciated this 
long time by doubts of its authenticity. These 
doubts are now set at rest. » Tae precious relic 
has been deposited in the National Museum of 
Pesth, where it will have a place of honor. 





The order of topics for the week of prayer, 
which hopes Sunday, January 5, has already 
been published in this Intelligence. The sug- 
gestion has been made that on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 12, public union meetings “be held for 
Laer fen praise, and the presentation of the object 
and work of the Evangelical Alliance.” The 
“Women’s National Christian Temperance Un- 
ion’”’ have resolved to employ the entire mionth 
in this way, and have called on the affiliated un- 
ions to co-operate. The evangelical ministers 
of Baltimore have, in connection with Mr. 
Moopy, issued an invitation to all the churches 
of the country to follow up the week of prayer 
with special evangelistic efforts. 





The New York State Baptist Centennial Fund, 
which was originated in .1876, has reached the 
goodly sum of $103,946. In accordance with the 
wise determination of the denomination, it will 
be applied to the promotion of education. Al- 
poy gyms University has received from it 
$12,444; Rochester University, $83,153; Hamil- 
ton Theological Seminary, $12,644; and Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, $13,533, 





Mr. Ossornnz Morean's bill (which will be 
brought forward when Parliament re-assembles) 
for the opening of the parish church-yards of 
England to the funeral services of Dissenters 


sh rhat pereiatunct accomplish in car- 
pry ot measure. Wh first resolution was 
offered fo the Lower House in 1870; he has been 

ated time ard ; bat without delay has 
renewed the s ie, Already he bas secured 
concessions to the demands of the Nonconform- 
ists in partial measures proposed by the Conserv- 
ative party. Four bills on this subject will be be- 


fore Parliament in 1879, three of them in charge 
of supporters of Mr. DisragLi’s government. 





The amounts of subsidy money withdrawn in 
Prussia from the support of Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests since 1875 show to what ex- 
tent the clergy of that Church have refused to 
obey the new ecclesiastical laws. The total 
sum annually appropriated to their support is 
$711,115; of this only $174,445 is drawn each 
year. Of the portion reserved for bishops, one- 
third is taken; of the portion for the other cler- 
gy, only one-fifth. 





~ The venerable Archbishop Purcet, of the 
see of Cincinnati, as resigned his episcopal of- 
fice. In connection with his brother he has for 
ears undertaken to carry on & savings-bank for 
port 6 pag The bank is embarrassed, and the 
op no doubt feels this trying position 
very acutely. His long services and character 
entitie him to all.the help that can be given by 
his people. 


The United Brethren in Christ report for this 
zee 45 Annual Conferences, 152,281 members, 

152 preachers, 2603 meeting-houses, 3060 Sun- 
day-schools, and 153,150 scholars. The total of 
contributions for ali purposes was $618,616. 








The attitude of the heads of the Church of 
Rome toward English ritualists has been long « 
matter of debate. True, Monsignor Capgt, Car- 
dinal Manwine, and Bishop CLirrorp, who are 
all in England, go far to meet and help them 


juto the true and only fold. But the Roman 
co t of the London Daily Chronicle re- 
ports this is not the disposition of the Pope 


and his advisers at the Vatican. ‘The Vatican,” 
says this correspondent, “ will never entertain 
pA mae for Anglicans to meet the Roman Cath- 

urech lalf way by some process vo page 
down her doctrines to the ritualistic level. All 
sly consecratiofis of bishops, similar to those 
commonly rumored to have taken place, will be 


treated as — irregular and burglarious.”’ 
Leo XIIL diaposed to ne in regard = Se 
ae a icy of masterly inactivity. 
He. wait 4 for them to come 1. Miah, It is 
said, however, that Father Toncui1, a Barna- 
} bite monk, has formed an association to promote 





the union of Charch and the Eastern Separa- 
tiste with the Church of Rome. 
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(Begun in Hanrer’s Werxty No. 1137.) 
VIXEN. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrwon or “Dzap Men's Suozs,” “ Hostaces to 
Forruns,” “Ax Orzx Vexpict,” xro., ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIIL.—( Continued.) 
WEDDING GARMENTS. 


Arter thet night in Mrs. Tempest’s boudoir it 
was only by tacit avoidance of her mother that Vix- 


and her mother every da: 

that, opposed to influence, her words were 
like the idle wind which bloweth where it listeth. 
peace, and looked on with an 


had come to steal her dead father’s To 
take her father’s place: that in Violet’s mind was 
the un) wrong. That any man should 
enter house as master, and sit in the squire’s 


during this period 
reprontiihal. She felt it a hard thing that 


al 
poured out all 


ful girt’s foolishness. Your da 
ble nature, but-she has been 
indulgence. Even a race- 


ed by too much 
nobiest thing 
in creation—has to be broken 


said Mrs. Tempest, tearfully. 

“T will do my duty to her, dearest, be assured.” 

Still Mrs. Tempest went on harping = the 
cruelty of her daughter's conduct. con- 
sciousness of Violet’s displeasure weighed heav- 
ily upon her. 

“J dare not even show her my trousseau,” she 
complained ; “all confidence is at an end between 
us. I should like to have her opinion about my 
dresses—though she is sadly deficient in taste, 
poor child, and has never even learned to put on 
her gleves perfectly.” 

“ And your own taste is faultless, love,” replied 
the captain, soothingly. “What can you want 
with advice from an inexperienced girl, whose 
mind is in the stable?” 

“Tt is not her advice I want, Conrad, but her 
sympathy. Fanny Scobel is coming this after- 
noon. I can show her my things. I really feel 
quite nervous about talking to Violet of her own 
dress. She must have a new dress for the wed- 
ding, you know, though she can not bea bride-maid. 
I think that is really unfair. Don’t you, Conrad ?” 

“What is unfair, dearest ?” asked the captain, 
whose mind had scarcely followed the harmless 
meanderings of his lady’s speech. 

“That a widow is not allowed to have bride- 
maids or orange blossoms. It seems like taking 
the ae out of a wedding, does it not ?” 

“ Not toliay mind, Pamela. The poetry of wed- 
Jock does not lie in these details—a sugared cake 
and satin favors, a string of carriages and a 
Brussels veil. The true poetry of marriage is in 
the devotion and fidelity of the two hearts it binds 


ether.” 

Bm Tempest sighed gently, and was almost re- 
signed to be married without bride-maids or or- 
ange blossoms. 

t was now within a month of the weddi 
which was to be solemnized on the last day of 
August—a convenient season for a honey-moon 
tour in Scotland. Mrs. Tempest liked to travel 
when other p travelled. Mountain and flood 
would have scarcely any charm for her “ out 
of the season.” The time had come when Vio- 
let’s dress must be talked about, as Mrs. Tempest 
told the vicar’s wife, solemnly. She had confided 


“TI know, dear Mrs. Tempest,” she said, some- 
what hurriedly, lest her friend should recapitu- 
late the details. “He certainly seems very de- 
voted. But of course, from a worldly point of 
view, you are an excellent match for him.” 

“Do you think I would marry him if I thought 
that consideration had any weight. with him ?” 

indignantly. And Mrs. 


forty who fancies herself beloved. 

“But Violet’s dress for the wedding,” said Mrs, 
Scobel, anxious to get i 
ier ground. “Have you really said nothing to 
her about it ?” : 


of you some day. 

“I think not, mamma. How do you do, Mrs. 
Scobel ?” 

“Violet,” said the vicar’s wife, gravely, “why 
do you never come to our week-day services now ?” 

“JI don’t know. I’ve not fel in the hu- 


_ 


the week-day services till I am in a better temper.” 
“] don’t think that’s quite the way to recover 
your temper, dear.” 
Violet was silent, and there was a rather awk- 


SW Gon nth aicep ad tes, dear ?” asked Mrs. 


Fogel py 
Violet sank into one of satin-covered chairs, 
and made a wreck of an, worked in 
crewels by Mrs. Tempest's own hands. 

“T am going to write to Madame Theodore by 
this evening’s post, Violet,” said her mother, hand- 
} ing her a cup of tea, and believe not to 
see the destruction of that exquisite antimacassar ; 
“and I should like to order your dress for—the 
—wedding. I ave been thinking thet cream- 
color and pale blue would suit you to perfection. 
A cream-colored hat—the Vandyck shape—with 
a long blue ostrich—” 

“ Please don’t take any trouble about it, mam- 
ma,” said Vixen, whose cheek had paled at the 
word “ wedding,” and who now sat very erect in 
her chair, holding her cup and saucer firmly. “I 
am not going to be present at your wedding, so I 
shall not want a dress.” 

“ Violet!” cried Mrs. Tempest, eageaing * 
tremble. “You can not mean what you say. You 
have been very unkind, very undutiful ; you have 
made me perfectly miserable for the last seven 
weeks ; but I can not believe that you would— 
grossly insult me—by refusing to be present at 
my wedding.” 

“I do not wish to insult you, mamma; I am 
very sorry if I have pained you; but I can not 
and will not be at a marriage the very 
idea of which is ul to me. If my presence 
could give any sanction to this madness of yours, 
that sanction shall not be given.” 

* Violet, have you thought what you are do- 
ing? Have you considered what will be said— 
by the world ?” 

“T think the world—our world—must have 
made up its mind about your second marri: 
already, mamma,” Vixen answered, quietly. “My 


“it is ry By upon me,” she repeated— | absence from your wedding can make very little 


the only drawback to my happi- 
ness should come from my own child.” 

“ Violet was so fond of her father,” said Mrs. 
Scobel, excusingly. 
“But is that any reason she should treat me 


unkindly? ‘Who could have been fonder of dear | my 


difference.” 

“Tt will make a very great difference, and you 
know it,” cried Mrs. Tempest, roused to as much 
passion as she was capable of feeling. “People 
will say that my daughter sets her face against 

i y daughter, who ought to sym- 


Edward than I was ? I studied his happiness in | pathize with me, and rejoice that I have found a 


true friend and protector.” 
from your wedding. I should look miserable, 
ortable. 


in the sight of my friends. It will be a disgrace. 
And yet you take this course on purpose to wound 
and injure me. You are a wicked, undutiful 





ter.” 
“Oh, mamma!” cried Vixen, wi ve Voice 
and before tee 
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were some good reason for her absence.” 
. are so ill-natured. would 
believe in any excuse that was made. 


“He would be very angry, no doubt. But I 
would not tell him if I were - 

“No, I shall not say any thing about it.” 
Yet, before t, Captain Carmichael had 
poring Biggs that Vixen 

some trifling —— 
hardly to be avoided by a woman of Mrs. Tem- 
pest’s character, in the narration of her own 
wrongs. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
“1 SHALL LOOK LIKE THE WICKED FAIRY.” 


Noraine in Captain Carmichael’s manner dur- 
ing the sultry summer days which went before 
his marriage betrayed his knowledge of Violet 
Tempe-t’s rebellious spirit. He would not see 
that bh: was obnoxious to her, and spoke to her 
and looked at her as sweetly as if there had been 
the friendliest understanding between them. In 
all his conduct, in any act of his which approach- 
ed the assumption of authority, he went to work 
with supreme gentleness. Yet he had his grip 
upon every thing already, and was extending his 
arms in every direction, like an octopus, re 
were alterations being made in the garden which 
Violet knew were his, al h Mrs. Tempest was 
supposed to have origi them. He had, in 
some measure, assumed dominion over the stables. 
His two hunters were already quartered there. 
Vixen saw them when she went her morning 
round with a basket of bread. They were long- 
bodied, hungry-looking animals; and the grooms 
reported them ravenous and insatiable in their 


ey: 

“When they’ve eat their corn they eats their 

’ay, and when they’ve eat their ’ay they eats their 

bed, and then they takes and gnaws the wooden 

come I never see such brutes,” complained 
tes, the head groom. 

Vixen fancied these animals were in some wise 
typical of their owner. Oné morning-when,Vix- 
en was leaning upon the half door of Arion’s loose 
box, giving herself up to a quarter of an hour’s 
petting of that much-beloved animal, Captain 
Carmichael came into the stable. 

“Good-morning, Miss Tempest. Petting that 

etty little bay of yours? I'm afraid you spoil 

im. You ought to hunt him next October.” 

“T shall never hunt again.” 

' “Pshaw! At your age there’s no such word as 
never. He’s the néatest little hunter in the For- 
est. And on off days you might ride one of mine.” 

“Thanks,” said Vixen, with a supercilious 
glance at the most leggy of the two hunters; “I 
shouldn’t care to be up there.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,” said Captain Carmichael, 
opening the door of another loose box, “ what are 
we to do with this fellow ?” 


“This fellow” was a grand-looking bay, with 
herculean quarters, short and a head like 
a war-horse. He snorted indi tly as the cap- 


Naturally of your mother and myself. I 
should like to include you in all our family ar- 


prefer being left outside” teem 





“Don’t you think that is rather foolish? No. 
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just as well keep a white osucie tis taane 
“ He was my father’s favorite horse,” said Vix- 
of her eyes. “I can not mamme 


Hs 


“Oh, mum, eyes will red to-morrow,” 
remonstrated ine, coming into thé room with 
another dainty little box, newly arrived from the 
nearest railway station, and surprising her mis- 
tress in tears, “Do have some red lavender. Or 
gy tk ces is i 

rs. Tempest been sustaining nature wi 
cups tS day. It 
was a kind of and was as 
much a slave of the tea-pot.as the forlorn drunk- 


a) 


en drab of St. Giles’s is a slave of the gin-bottl 
“Yes, you may get me another cup of tea, 
Pauline. I feel awfully low to-night.” 
“You seem so, mum. I’m sure if I didn’t 


known it done. I wouldn’t have him, mum, if 
you feel your mind turn against him at the last,” 
continued the lady’s-maid, eee. 

“ Not marry him, Pauline, when he is so good 
and noble, so devoted, so unselfish !” 

Mrs. Tempest might have extended this list of 
virtues indefinitely, if her old servant had not 
pulled her up rather sharply. 

“Well, mum, if he’s so good and you're so fond 
of him, why cry?” 


time there are many painful f I have 
been thinking, naturally, of my dear Edward, the 
best and most of 


would 

do any thing I did not like.” 
The captain had not said a word about Bull- 
finch since that in the stable. The no- 
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“It is simply perfect !" she exclaimed. “ 
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“ What say if my own daughter is 
not at my 
The idea of slander stung her sharply. 
She got up and walked up and down the room, 
. Providence for us- 
ing er so badly. To have such a rebellious 
— It was s than a serpent’s 


a better state of f . That the tone 
taken about her by Mrs. pg + Saran fe 
guided was to t to a better state 
mind. Sire Boobel tackled her, b all her 
page Sih ig tera irate was 
rock. As. Beobel undertook the duty, and, 
Wale wae ies or eee upon 
an Sobuis bi.s seeek und dulled dig ae 
wep eo place?” Violet asked, curtly 

m 8 , 

Fe i enchatin 

“ee 
ae bio ge Seat 

so to” 

peace 

ponice gf 8 
first love, like Anna 
been a widow 

shall‘ say that 
may not have been a reward for the purity and 
fidelity of her life ?” 

Mr. Scobel’s arguments were of no more effect 
than his wife’s persuasicn. His heart was se 


“That was not kind, Violet. You must have 

known that I should have many painful thoughts 
t. 

“T did not know it. And if it is so, I can only 


“Violet, you are a8 hard as iron, as cold as 
ice!” cried Mrs. Tempest, with passionate fretful- 


ness. 

Bib og amare emer Spare 
ly w I love ly. ve given this night 
thoughts f ena comdp yet 


Be. 
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“T never knew any one 
I could not have believed it possible in my own 


daughter. I thought you had a heart, Vio- 
let; and yet you do not mind me intense- 
ly. wretched on my wedding day.” 


Wn should ae wees ager Ba 
cause I prefer not to t at your i 

If T should be like the bad fairy st 
the ’s christening. I should look at ev- 


“ You are very cruel to me, Violet,” she sobbed. 
“T am a most miserable woman.” 
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lie. It would seem to give my ap- 
act I hate, I can not bring myself 
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cry 
ain of her tears seemed le. 
“A pretty object F-shall look to-morrow !” she 
plaintively; and this was all.she said 













“Never mind, dear. Theodore always fits ~ 
to perfection. Go to bed at once, love. 
es ae a eee, 
Good-night, pet. You have made me so happy.” 
“T am glad of that, mamma.” te 
us.” 


“T wish were to Scotland 
(Vixen shuddered.) Pm afraid you'll be dread- 
fully dull here.” 

“No, mamma; I shall have the dogs and horses. 
I shall get on. very well.” 

“You are such a curious girl. Well, good- 


night, darling. You are my own Violet again.” 


And with this they parted, Mrs. Tempest going 
back to her room with restored peace of mind. 

She looked at the reflection of her tear-blotted 
face anxiously as she paused before the glass. 

“Tm afraid I shall look an object to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘The morning sunshine is so search- 
in ag 

. [ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Unpsr the direction of the United States 
Hyd Office, Lieutenant- Commander 


F. M. , U.8.N., and the officers under his 
comaial during the last four years been 
en ia ining, exactly, secondary me- 


ridians of pr ra by ne of the submarine 
o—- in the West Indies and South 
The result of the West India work in 1874, 1875, 
and 1876 was the determin the latitude a 
longitude of a number ints'in the West 
nie * i po ged Seger 
a past year work, 6 greatest 
valse to and geodetical salence, has 
» Seegre.t a chain of telegraph- 
ic measurements the Observatory at 
Lisbon b of Madeira, 8t. Vincent, Pernam- 
buco, Balla, Ho de Janel 


ro, and Monte-Video to 
Buenos there with the observ- 
atories Cordova and . This chain 


is with the one link on the 
, Me ered bal, where cable was broken, ne- 


omer the procuring of new cable from Eng- 
land; but ite ougletion will be effected baton 


weed for determining the latitude 
was ip all cases that of the telescope, 
browast 0 es mene by the United Sta 


errors both before and after the com by 
pumerous transits of stars over the meridian. 
In the course of the expedition foreign 


trono hi ri inion of the 
a very opinion e 
boanty and eninant fitness t+) the instrametite 


“oo 
All is needed to make the work of the last 


and complete is the telegraphic de- 
of the differences of longitude be- 
tween the Greenwich and Lisbon observatories, 
and the completion of the imperfect link on the 
Brazilian coast, both of which wil] be done dur- 
1 ort present year. 
otil the observations have been carefully dis- 
énased, the results as compared with former de- 
inations can not be known exactly, but a 
nary computation indicates that the lon- 
gits je of the coast of Brazil is laid down about 
or three and a half miles too far west, this 
westerly error being indicated in a less degree 
in the longitudes of Madeira and 8t. Vincent. - 
Wherever the officers of the expedition went, 
they were received in the most cordial aed pad 
manner, both by the various nati: aus 
ities and by the officers of the ct nny com- 
who most liberally gave the use of 
cables to further scientific knowledge. 





Mr. W. G. M‘Gae, fn a communicati n to the 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, offers what he considers a sure method 
of determining between the crania of the genu- 
ine, veritable mound-builders and those of the 
modern Indians and of the white man, namely, 
the relative size of the posterior molars, 
or om-teeth, in the former. A similar dif- 
ference revailed between the later and earlier 
races of the Old World, as reported by various 
anthropo ta, the crania of the former differ- 
ing very ly from those of the paleolithic 





Professor Asa Gray announces the detection, 
the of a hundred years, of a plant ob- 
ned by AUX in the mountains of North 
lina, and known as the Shortia nga, sg 
also having occurred in M‘Dow- 


rediscovery 
eli County, in North Caroiina, in a nm east 
19 y na, regio 


the B 
The well-edited natural history portation) 


for se 


. CHARLES R. m andoe the i oF 
op ee Ap 


gation of the tenth, eleventh, and t 


b- 
completing the third volume. their 
rs, these numbers contain valuable 
articles on natural history. 





Mr. Anprew GoLpr, in a recent tion 
ng the eastern coast of New Guinea, 
discovered a 


to 
‘Gud harbors, the Mosat be bad seen, Thee he 


has been 
Mr. Gotpre ob 
species of birds. 


ee. pi hepentere tir erate J . of the 
n especial those Major 
5. W, Powsi, haa just made ta appearance from 
the government press. It isa peaes gee 
to of about 200 with several large maps 
showing the distribution of the different classes 
of Jands, the rain-fall, and the land grants of this 


5 det Romans. in, thle maeet upon the 
of tire value and 
question - public lands the 





He takes the ground that without irrigation the 
pees where: less ‘than twenty inches of rain 
fall in a year are very uncertain as to their agri- 
cultural capabilities ; some seasons of course are 
successful, but there being so many likely to be 
of a contrary character, agriculture as a whole 
mast be unremunerative. Ofcourse where thera 
is a sufficient supply of water for irrigation, these 
physical difficulties may be overcome. 

he importance Of this inquiry is shown by 
the fact that, exclusive of Alaska, the arid re- 
gion of the Western United States embraces 
more than four-tenths of the whole country. 





The death of Dr. E. von Gorvur Brsavez, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Erlangen University, has 
just taken place, at the age of sixty-two. His 


_name will be familiar to our chemical readers as 


that of an author of numerous special papers on 
chemical subjects, and of a hand-book of chem- 
on. iran has long been considered a standard 
wor 





The excellent work accomplished by the 
United States Coast Survey steamer Blake in the 
Caribbean Sea during last winter has been duly 
detailed in our columns, as aleo the fact that a 
series of deep-sea dredgings was carried on un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. ALEXANDER 
Agassiz, which resulted in the addition of many 
pase wg 5 important biological discoveries. The 
special feature of this work was in employin 
for the first time a wire rope for trawlin cal 
dredging. casts having been made repeatedly at 
2000 fathoms with perfect success, and this dis- 
tance being traversed in one-fourth the time re- 

uired by the more cumbrous machinery of the 


The has again started out on this explo- 
ration, with Mr. Acassiz on board, leaving the 
Navy-yard at Washington on Thursday the 28th 
of November. The region to be explored will 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of that of 
last winter; but with the improved machinery 
the work will doubtless be accomplished with 
still greater efficiency. 





An extremely important contribution to bio- 
logical science has lately been made by Mr. AL- 
EXANDER AGassiz, in & communication to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences upon 
the development of the bony gar of the United 
States, of the genus . For many years 
the embryology of this species has been a subject 
of consideration by naturalists, and numerous 
attempts have been made to investigate its char- 
acter. It was not, however, until the year 1878 
that Mr. Agassiz, through the agency of Mr. 8. 
8. BLopestt, of Ogdensburg, was enabled to ob- 
tain eggs in a condition suitable for the pro- 
posed inquiry. 

Learning from Mr. BLopGett that the spawn- 
ing season of this fish in Black Lake oceurredé 
from the middle of May to the 10th of June, he 
dispatched Mr. 8. W. Garman to that locality, 
who was very successfal in securing a supply. 
These were forwarded to Cambridge, and were 
made the subject of a critical. investigation by 
Mr. Acassiz. A preliminary statement of the 
result has now been published by him in a well- 
illustrated paper, showing the growth, condition, 
and change in the character of the various por- 
tions of the body at different ages, up to that of 
the form of a perfect fish. * 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


. A Goon Scotch answer is peaniy worth remember- 
ing. A little company of Englishmen who went for a 
hunt to the Northern moors said to the guide, ‘‘ John, 
are there wy. pheasants here?” “They are just in 
housands,” he i “Any partridges, John ?” 


are 

“Well, John, are there an 
} here; they comes and goes in twos 
and threes—just like yoursels.” William Black adds : 





“ Why don’t you ?” said Pope Alexander VII. 
we day to Alaccl, the librarian of the Vatican. “So 
enter th priesthood.” “Well, then, why deur vox 

n e . then, why don’t you 
become 2 priest?” “I don’t, your Holiness, in order 
jen jf an opportunity presents itself, I may marry 
w 





“Have you seen My Son,” asked a young lady of a 
young man the other evening at a ao 
Your eon?” exclaimed the youth. “ Whyt. I—I 


it—you—you—y-o-n"—and he fainted. The 





-A man was boasting that he had an elevator in his 
house. “So he has,” chinned in bis wife, “‘and he 
keeps it in the cupboard in a bottle.” 





consum are you?” “Yes, she 
is,” volunteered the young lady's little brother, look- 
ing up from his broken cart wheel; “she’s going to 
marry him and use him for a carpet-stretcher.” The 
boy and the cart wheel passed ont through the same 





ibernian, in recommending a cow, said 
she would after year without having 


pongo M Becanes” ead he, i ona in the brade ; for 
came of & cow that never bad a calf.” 


“See here,” rouge a deci old 





man to an office- 
who had 2 bill to him—“ see 
< that pay him for the items 


of medicin charged fn this bill, but 2s for the visits, 


Jobn writes to ask if old Boreas ever had any wives. 
; didn’t you ever read about the Merry Wives 








? 
“What,” the young man asked the young woman 
was waiting for him to ask for his hat what 
I put in mind of Y” “A French clock,” she 
said, eofti. And pretty soon he arose and went on 
—t.~ called upon an emi- 


nent jaar an ap and ed him what was the distin- 
guiching of a French clock. The horologist said, 
Why, it sgt fog 4nd the young man was sorely 
cont down, and grieved, and told no nian of his hurt. 
_ An Iowa clergyman boasts that he can marry twenty 
bite pak an hour. Twenty knots an hour fs pretty 
clergyman to make. 








While one of the Supreme judges was recently stay- 
Su ot Paris, he went to visit a French professor. The 
- asked him 4 net ¢ quartions, =. 
among rest. Where ve Ld +“ * 
” asked the Gaul, “ what is your 

7” “Tama of the Sa ¢ Court.” 

“Oh, ah !” returned the man, “ then I need not 
ask your name—it is Lynch, eb ?” 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES.—{From a Paotocrarn.)} 


the office of 'a Russian merchant. He soon aban- 
doned meréantile pursuits, first applying himself 
to the study ‘of medicine; and a little: later de- 
voting all his energies to literature and _philoso- 
phy... After Pre) two years in Germany he 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


Tais well-known author, whose recent death 
has already been mentioned in our columns, was 
born in London on the 18th of April, 1817.:.,On. 
the completion of his education, which included 
an extensive and varied course of study in Eng- 


soon gained a very high 
land and on the Continent, he became a clerk in = 


tation as a versatile 


“ 


THREE YOUNG HERO 


| 
{ 


began an active literary career in London, and 


and brilliant writer, especially upon philosophical 


PER'S WEEKLY: 





SSS S ~ Soh 


THE HON. CALEB CUSHING,—Fnou & Puoroenaru sy A. Gaapwen, Wasuineton, D. C.—[See Pace 47.) 


and scientific subjects. He was the auther of 
many papers in the leading quarterlies and mag- 
azines of England, begame editor of the Leader 
in 1849, and in 1865 founded the Fortnightly Re- 
view, which -he was compelled by ill health to 
leave the following year. 

The philosophical works by which Mr; Lewes 
wag meet widely known are his Biographical His- 


tory of Philosophy, from Thales to Compte, and 
Problems of Life and Mind. . His Life of Goethe 
met with great popularity, and it still remains the 
best acegunt of the life, works, and character of 
the gveat German poet, . He was, says tie Lon- 
don \World, the most many-sided man in London. 
In addition to being. the profoundest- German 
scholar among Englishmen—not exeepting Tuom- 


wo 
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as CaRLYLe—he was philosopher, savant, biogra- 
pher, dramatist, critic, and novelist. A charming 
companion and a brilliant wit, he adapted him- 
self to his company with perfect ease; and those 
who clustered round the cheery raconteur of 
French stories during the ambrosial nights of the 
old Fielding Club, or listened to his half-playful, 
half-serious diatribes upon the acting of CuaRLEs 
Keax, could hardly recognize in the speaker the 
learned biographer of Gorrue, or the profound 
philosopher of Blackwood. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tae Emperor William, after an exile from Berlin for 
the benefit of his health, returned recently to the im- 
perial palace amid the enthusiastic welcomes of his 
subjects. The German capital was made splendid for 
his reception. Triumphal arches were erected before 
the palace and across the streets. Every 
house, the entire length of the Unter den Linden, was 
decorated with flags and banners and hung with greens, 
and in less aristocratic parts of the city there were 
similar demonstrations. In many of the shop win- 
dows was placed a bust of the Emperor encircled with 
fiowers and crowned with laurel. Private citizens, 
military and state officials, and long lines of troops 
greeted the Kaiser with marked respect and affection. 
The aged monarch, not heeding the advice of his phy- 
sicians, has again assumed all the cares of the govern- 
ment. He busies himself all day with affairs of state, 
his chief relaxation being an afternoon drive through 
the.Thiergarten. In these drives he himself takes no 
unusual precautions, but he is always accompanied by 
one of his adjutants on duty, who have pledged their 
word to each other never to leave him alone in his 
drives or ‘ides. 

In Cearé, one of the northern provinces of Brazil, a 
distressing condition of affairs exists in consequence 
of the ravages of’small-pox. In the capital of this 
province, also named Cearé, the deaths from this 
scourge are reported ‘to have reached 600 daily; and 
this is in a town of not more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
So terrible is the mortality that it is said to be impos- 
sible to make coffins fast enough for the dead, and the 
unshrouded victims of the plague are hastily interred 
in ditches. It is to be hoped that some of the dread- 
ful details which have reached us are exaggerated, but 
there is no doubt about the fearful ravages of the dis- 
ease, The Brazilian government is doing all in its 
power to alleviate the suffering in the infected districts. 


A grand celebration took place in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 97, on the occasion of the acceptance by 
the city of the viaduct or high level bridge connecting 
the east and west sides of Cleveland, over the Cuyahoga 
River and the flats. About 12,000 people, undeterred 
by the severe weather, assembled to witness the cere- 
monies and join the large procession. Interesting ex- 
ercises were held at the Tabernacle, on Ontario Street. 
The work upon this great bridge was commenced in 
August, 1874, and compieted about November 1, 1878. 
Ite length is 8200 feet, and its width sixty feet, except 
at the pivot span, which is forty-six feet wide. The cost 
of the entire structure was from $2,000,000 to $2,250,000. 





Staten Island and numerous places in the vicinity 
were recently greatly excited by the report that a 
lucky farmer on Lake Island had found an ancient urn 
filled with silver coin. This urn was declared to hold 
a peck, and very soon this one urn grew to be half a 
dozen—in the mouths of eager gossipera. Scores of 
people resolved to abandon regular work, which 
brought bat small pay, and to commence digging for 
silver, and to find, perchance, gold also. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this glittering story of discovered treas- 
ure was “ investigated,” and when it was traced down 
to ite origin it was found to be simply this: A farmer 
found one silver coin in a lot near his house, and his 
son jokingly told some companions that his father had 
found a pot of gold. That is all. 





A new départment lately established in Hamilton 
College is the Stone professorship of natural history. 
The first occupant of the chair is to be Professor A. P. 
Kelsey, now principal of the State Normal School at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire. Professor Root, who has 
been teaching natural history in the college, will now 
devote himself to instruction in mathematics and min- 
eralogyalone. It is proposed to establish also a de- 
partment of metallurgy and mining engineering, to be 
conducted by Professor A. H. Chester. 





The first cargo of American wheat ever received at 
Barcelona, Spain, arrived there about the middle of 
November, and excited great interest in that city. The 
cargo consisted of 72,000 bushels, and, according to a 
dispatch from the American consul at Barcelona, was 
“immediately recognized as equal to Black Sea and 
Hungarian wheat.” The same steamer that bronght 
it—sn English one—was at once chartered to bring 
another cargo from New York, and it was thought 
that there would be a demand during the season for 
twenty-five similar cargoes. These will all be convey- 
ed to Spain in English steamers—a fact that suggests 
the necessity of direct steam communication between 
America and Spain, as well as other countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. 








After the death of Pope Pius IX. a Roman sculptor 
—Alessandro Malpieri—obtained permission to take 
casts in plaster of the face and right hand of the pon- 
tiff. A copy of these casts which has been received in 
this city shows that they have been executed with 
akiji, and they are of much interest to students of 
physiognomy. The cast of the Pope’s right hand is a 
somewhat rare relic, as not many similar ones of fa- 
mous men exist. Casts were taken of the right hand 
of Napoleon the Great, Voltaire, and of Abraham 
Lincoln. ; 





An English officer more distinguished for his bravery 
than for hie literary attainments once said to a friend, 


soldier, “ walk.swith 
cannon’s mouth ; but to tell a lady I never read a word 
of Tennyson's in my life! Good heavens! it makes 
my very blood run cold to think of it.” 


Signor Cairoli, the Prime Minister of Italy, who was 


mental—as will be remembered—in warding off this 
attack. » Cairoli, who himeelf was severely wounded, 
_ thus gives some details not known: “It was 
very fortunate,” said he, ‘that in getting into the car- 
, Tiage I made a mistake. Instead of placing myeelf up- 








posite the Queen, as I should have done, I sat opposite 
the King. After the carriage had started I pointed out 
to his Majesty the mistake that I had made, and wished 
to change my seat; but the King begged me not to do 
it, but to stay where I was. If I had not been opposite 
the King I should not have been able to defend him 


From a letter filled with pleasant reminiscences of 
Bayard Taylor, written to the New York Tribune by 
Mr. James T. Field, we quote one descriptive incident : 


“ Thirty-two on a bri Stes mom 
a young man bead oat Sep 
and ‘in as Bayard Taylor. We 
corresponded at intervals since his first little volume 


he said, to ‘olmes, and 
and some others, had pope tly gr 
Views then recently printed in book form. No 
one look manly young fellow 
on teen ing tine al 
you! a 
Health of that buoyant 
nates Vetoes al ¢ in existence wan vile 
in every feature of the you traveller. 


been nearly rnined by the vast destruction of fish. 


If the following incident did not “occur recently,” 
it is too good to be lost: 

In the early days of California it was the custom of 
miners who desired to make “ remittances” through 
the express to receive from the express company coined 
gold in exchange for “nuggets” and “dust.” This 
business was done on Saturday evenings in a little shan- 
ty, near which, unfortunately, there was almost always 
another, devoted to gambling, where many an unlucky 
miner lost bis all. One Saturday evening a dark-vis- 
aged, morose man sat in one of the offices of the ex- 
press company, looking as if he had not only lost all 
his money, but every friend he ever had. The door 
suddenly opened, and in walked a hardy-looking young 
miner, wearing a pleasant, cheerful face, and with a 
briek and business-like manner. Stepping to the 
plank which formed the counter, he deposited his 
“dust,” took his coin, and was about to go, when, 
turning again to the clerk, he said, “I think you made 
a mistake in settling with me last week.” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered the clerk, sharply ; “ it's all 
right.” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” retorted the miner, “ but I 
know that you gave me forty dollars too much, and,” 
he added, tossing out a couple of double eagles, 
“*here’s your money.” 

The morose man, who had been an attentive listener, 
rore slowly, moved toward the honest young miner, 
laid his hand kindly upon his shoulder, and looking 
into his face, said, “‘ Young man, don’t you feel awful 
lonesome in this country ?” 








RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, COLDS, CHILLS AND 
FEVER, AND DIPHTHERIA. 


Tuese diseases, tinged at this time more or less 
with malaria, are nevertheless caused by imper- 
fect action of the bowels and kidneys. The 
liver is generally also at fault; together there is 
an inability to cleanse the blood and system of 
those matters upon which the health of the body 
depends. There seems to be an especial reten- 
tion of uric acid. This causes acute pain in 
different parts of the body. Were the principle 
of purgation comprehended these symptoms and 
these malarious times would cause no anxiety, 
because a simple purgative like Braxprera’s 
Puts would prove infallible, for they remove 
every trace of disease, and, usually, soon. This 
innocent purgative purges all that is hurtful from 
the bowels, kidneys, and blood, and, what is of 
vast importance, they cast out nothing that is uee- 
ful. These pills should be in the house, so that 
a needed dose may be secured without delay. 
By their means attacks of dizziness are cured 


before they end in apoplexy and paralysis. Dur- 


ing festive times one may eat or even drink more 
than is good, but a dose or two of Branpaern’s 
Pus will restore health by removing all undue 
accumulations, Let the wise think. Princi- 
pal Office: No. 294 Canal St,, Brandreth House, 
New York.—[Com.] 





Ar the ‘most -clagunt eancet 
ae Soke aocks om te east Bas 


etc. 
sau, N.Y. City.—{Com.]- 





BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Lack of judgment causes fully 50 per cent. of 
all business men to fail, earlier or later. Do not 
an equal proportion of physicians fail to cuge 
from the same cause? At the Grand Invalids’ 
and Tourists’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Purrce, 
through the skill attained by his several special- 
ists, each having devoted years to a special de- 
partment of medical science, is able to cure a 
large per cent. of cases hitherto considered in- 
curable. Many physicians, in view of the supe- 
rior advantages of this model sanitarium, bring 
there stubborn, obscure, complicated, and surgi- 

examinations, , and treat- 


cal. cases for i 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FRANKLIN. SQUARE. LIBRARY, 


among the buyers of fifteen-cent books, and the fact 
that a great publishing firm, with the widest ex- 
has done so here is proof of the comforting 
fact that actual intelligence, and not merely the ca- 


81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
99. Light and Shade, By Charlotte G. O’Brien... 10 


98, Love's Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
27. Rare Pale Margaret............0..++ heer ccsde - 10 
26. The Mistletoe Bough................. SS 15 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
%. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell........ 10 
28. The Bachelor of the Albany..............0.00+ 10 


22, Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 16 
20. Guy Livingstone, By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
15. “ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 


14 Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
18. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli......15 
12. The People of Turkey......... Seevepeccccncene 15 
11, Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke.......... saannes we 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 

9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred. “S%......... 15 

8. A Beautifal Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 


%. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 





_ 2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo....... zi, 2 
1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
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Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferajpoe. 





The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
8aP~ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsroxe Feremcr. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
‘Venton ANTERNS 
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A FORTY. PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut | Paper Patterns, 
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A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venitnt library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


| Harper's Half: Hou Sere. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, Ac. 


Special inducertionts to Private Buyers. 


25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH. 
The Sorrow ofa Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Lady Carmichaels Wil and other Christmas Stories. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. K. Lynn Linton. 


A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. 

The Romance of a Back Street. By F.W. Robinson. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 

The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mra, Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Besant and Rice. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jr. 
Behind Bine Glasses. By F. W. Hacklander. 
Hand-Book to Pottery Painting. By J.C. L. Sparkes. 
Back to the Old Home. By.Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 
The Curate of Orsiéres. Trans]'d by Mary A. Robineon. 
Hints to Women on the Care of Property. A.Walker. 
The Coming Man. By Charies Reade. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Seven Years and Mair, By Anna T. Sadilier. 
Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 
Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Vell. By George Eliot. } 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Giltil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. ? 
Sad Fortunes of Ames Bertoe. By George Eliot. ~ 


Knatchbull-Hugeseen. 
Thompson Hall. By Antheny Trollope. Tilustrated. 


25 CENTS BACH. 
Stories from Virgil. By A. J. Church. 
Squire Paul. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. 
Professor Pressensee. By John Esten Cooke. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. From The Spectator. 
The Canoe and the Flying Proa. By W. L. Alden. 
The Yonth’s Health-Book. E 
A Sussex Idy!. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
‘A Year of American Travel. By Mrs. J. B. Frémonrt. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collings. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. . By Lord Macaulay. 1 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. ” 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay, 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 


i 


John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lord per ga 


Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
Goldsmith.—Bunyan.—Madame D’Arblay. Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W.W. Capes. 


Cooking 

Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Greek Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 

Latin Literature. By Engene-Lawrence. 

Medisval Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 

English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 
English Literature: Classical Period. E. Lawrence. 
German Literature. By Helen 8. Conant. 

Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 


England a Contivental Power. By Louise Cieightor. - 


Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. 

Settlement of the Constitution. James Rowley, M.A. 
England during the American and European Wars. 
Modern England. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. — 
Lambs’ Taled from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 


aw aA selection of twenty-five volumes from the abooe 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,te any ' 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 


go Porcnomene tometer de IT che in 5% 


postage free. 

“ Harper's Half-Hour Series” will be supplied ix 
Cloth for 15 ee ee eee eee ee 
Of the respective volumes in pager covers. 

Address” = HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Faanein Ls owed New Yorx. 
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STEINWAY. 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 

Special attention is directed 
to the lately- patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—dwt six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand ; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 
STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


|PLANTS | BLOOM. 








HARPER'S PRD 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One Year........ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ = “™ ......-. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Oe siene<eg 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, On year.....cs00-seccsecceveres 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volnmes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
‘the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except iii cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of Joss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frawxim Squanz, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magaznurs, each volume con- 





for $3 00 per Voinme in Cloth, or $5 2% in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage, paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazan, each con- 
tai..‘ng the Numbers for a year, w!!l be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 57 volumes of the Macazinz, 22 volames 
ofthe Werex.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 

The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
per’s. Weex.¥ and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrxaty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for _ 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin MPLETE N.Y. 





eer 








Man’f.' 
AT GOM, Manis. H 
onl every State to Ee ove our 
by eam 
WW egosa pa Co, ¥ Cark St. Chicago. 





PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. Pied, mole costs 4 
cta, sells rapidly for 50 cts. a 
8. M. Srznogz, 112 Wash’n on Bt Boston, 


233 so"Alanaid Gti Cates 


in x case, 3. os, Nagle So pital Gola beat Oars, Cards, FREE 

$295 er A ONSOM, D pag Aaa 
GOLD seyret f= ete Su 
$5 to $20 Risereerroe a Gan Pons wre 























taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


MACAULAY’S merory OF ENGLAND, New 
a ee lay’s History of England, from 


w electrotype tes, printed from the Last Eng- 

ish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 

Cloth ee Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in 


IL. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morsey. 12mo, Cloth, 15 cents per volame. 
The following voinmes are now ready: Shelley. 
J. A. Symowne.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
urron,—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Season. - 
Samuel Johnson, By Lestiz Sreruxn. 
- TE. 
SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years*-Sporting Reminiscences 
- an Hoo aicemeas By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
0 cents. 


IV. 

THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. ° Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay hy the ~hypeanan By Grat- 
TAN Geary. rere cents. 


THE IRISH BAR: heaictlae Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Berayeiesl Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Ropxxtox 0" Fiawagan. dto, Paper, 
15 cents. VI 


THE STORY CF THE CHRISTIANS AND. MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuagtorrs M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, vit 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Crrtairron. 8 volumes. 

1. jawed England. By F. Yorx-Powetr. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Loca CrEetguTon. 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
By M. Crrienton. 

6. The Struggle against Absolute Moparchy, 1603- 
1688. By Bearna M. Corpiry. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitation, 1689-17S4. 
a James Row ey. 
pow during the American and European 
“Wars, 1765-1820, By O. W. Taxcock. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Osoan Brown- 
ING. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 
Vill, 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
Cuvrou, M.A. 3%mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


By the Rev. A. J. 
cents; Cloth, 40 


SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by Winciam J. Rotrr, 
AM. With Engravings. Square 16mo, Cloth, 70 
cents. 

Uniform ‘with Rolfe's English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Caesar, —The Tem- 
t.— Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
idsummer- ight’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Ham!et.—Goldemith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray's Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ilins- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. x. 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By rg CARLETON 
Corvin. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $8 00. 


xi. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


By Epwrm P.Wuirrie. 8amo, Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 
30 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,° These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 





Macleod of Dare. By Witttam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; Svo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 ceuts ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Enwarp Butwer 
(Lord Lytton). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lyx Linton. 15 cents. 


Lady Carmichael’s Will aud other Christmas Stories, 


By Mary Ceroit Hay, F. W. Rostneon, and Justin 


‘Cartuy. 15 cents, 


The Sorrow of a Secret. “By Mary Ceci Hay. 15 
cents. 


"Twas in Tentieats Be Bay. By Waurer Besant and 
James Rioz. cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By Karoanunn 8. Maoqvorp. 20 cts. 

Light and Shade. By Cuaatorrs G. O’Bairn. 10 cts. 

Love’s Crosses. By F. E.M. Norzey. 15 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance, By Many Cxom Hay. 16 cevts. 

Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappow. 15 cts. 

Daisy Miller. J 20 cents. 

The Virginians in Texas. By W.M. Baxre. 75 cents. 

Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. 

The Bachelor of the Albany. 

Evelina. By Faranors Busway {Madame D’Arutay). 
15 cents. 


By Hanay James, Jr. 


10 cents. 


Consin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porrzr. 
4 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Norrey. 15 cents. 


Behind Binue Glasses. By ¥. W. Hacxtinpza. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


' Like unto Like. By Suxzwoop Bonwzs. 16 cents. 


G2” Haxrer & Beorugns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sa” Haursr’s Catarocun mailed free on receipt of 
Wine Cents in stamps. 





65 ters Oni tee: LC.COn 2 00. Bristol Cons. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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AS HARMLESS AS LAGER. 
The German Socialists arriving in America—and the danger thereof. 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 


In new and large assortments of all sizes and qualities, | 
and at moderate prices. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND CLOAKS, 
In choice styles and very low in price. 
Fur Trimmings, Fur Robes, Rugs and Mats. 
An inspection respectfully inyited. 


N. B.—Orders by maji, or any information desired, 
will sesive apeetal and premet ectentien. 











R, | aunual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 1879, — in cnemertnes, — — inal ete | 
graphs, will be-sent ~, to all who ap} 
ers if last season need not write for it. . Foueren eae "ot 
the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out | 
by any se2d house in America, a large portion of which 
were wh on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on each package, All seed warranted to 
‘be both fresh and true to name; 80 far, that agent it 
nes otherwise, [ will refill the order gratis. The orig- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Mel- | 
on, Marblehead C: abbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of 
other vegetables, I invite the patronage ‘of all who are 
anxious to have their sced directly from the grower, fresh, | 
true, and of the very best LTy NEW VEGE- j 
TABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. Seok Marblehead, Mass. 
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The best Coin Tester in the world for all coins, “a 


and silver. Can carry it in your vest pocket. Nick 
eee. Sam Sample by mail, $1 00, postage paid.’ Send for 
a circular. STEWART & MAR ANVILLE, 


Akron, 0. Box 1266. Agents wanted. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, | 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2™ Send for Price-List, naming your Cc ounty and State. 















MARSHALL'S. 
PREPARED CUBEBS, 


A Sare Remedy for Catagau, 
Gory in the Heap, Astuma, 
all Diseases of the Turoat, 
Hay- pace —_ A arycn &e. 


JAMES B. 3. HORNER, 
69 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Sample box by mail, t- 
age 2 on Vcoeipt Pr 25 
| cents. by Druggiste. 











Prints }e- 
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A PAIR OF BACHELOR SLIPPERS. 





FLORILINE. | 


6¢ J\LORILINE.’?—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH | 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford. 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. | 


_FRAGRANT | 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 


‘gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It Cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, -hard- 





WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 


Now open for the reception of cuests. 











ens and invigorates the gums, and cools ‘and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
| Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


CHAS. F. SCHMIDT & PETERS, New York. 
Sole Agents for U. 8. and Canada. 


‘THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.” 


By HM, STANLEY 


The only original and complete account of Stanley's 
wonderful exploration of the great African Lakes and 
the River Congo from its source to the Atlantic, told 
by -himeelf ; is copyrighted and published by Hazrrn 
& Broruers, by special arrangement with the author ; 
and is sold through Canvassers only. It is printed in 
two magnificent: volumes, profusely illustrated from 
ENTITLED Stanley’s own sketches, with an appended table (from 

his Diary) of his 1000 days’ wanderings over a distance 
of 7158 miles, and wili be found to be the most popular 


The Fallen Leaves, | sccrocasis so 


HIS Parties whom the canvasser fails to see may write to 


GREATEST WORK. the publishers, wad the agent will be Girected to call. 


Exclusive arrangements have been made with the | 
author to print it in 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


No. 1215, 


REAY THIS MORNING, ing 
Contains the Opening Chapter. 
10 cents Weekly,’ $4.00 Yearly. 
FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos. 58, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








CRITICS PRONOUNCE THE NEW NOVEL 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front 8t., 


‘Between-Fulton St. and ope y hee N.Y. Rich —_ 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and 


Teens, 












ICROSCOPES, a ey Glasses, Spec- = ‘AND NOT 

tacles, at greatly ed prices. Send three ANY WA can OUT. 

a for Iustrated paenlogne. <A~ mail, 80 —. 
R.& J. BECK, Philadelphia. 8. BIRCH rs : 60., Dey’ St., N. ¥. 





187 9 THE PHOPLE’S PAPER. 1879 


THE | TER OCEAN. 


PRICE ' REDUCED “TO SUIT THE TIMES 


WEEKLY, $1.15, | SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.50, | DAILY, $10.00, 
POSTAGE PAID. POSTAGE PAID. POSTAGE PAID. 


As a Literary, Family, and Political Paper it is ‘Unexcelled. 
ITS AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


ARE THE ig VERY BEST. . 
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Representative Paper 
Send for dors Heeb ered Letter 
sa should be sent in Money Order, 
| press. ddress : 


Agents Wanted" 


y | 2 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
Wednesday Next, Jan. 15th, 1879, 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


“AS IT MAY HAPPEN” 


A STORY OF 


American Life and Character. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 60. 


The Eminent Critic, Dr, B. SHELTON 
MACKENZIE, who read the advance 
sheets of ** As It Ber een.” writes 


is a story of A bile ied ‘chasndioe 
al in design and successful in 





that the women, of various 
pert or matrons, w 


8 infinite variety of there is suffering, 
‘Highland there te Getuclion oak ir 
whieh ‘the wrong is made fight tet ot loas ‘ Dibbs* 





typed * Paddy’ Gt the © his idiomatic and 

omiasing la rs —_ as “a vo forci- 
oa 

of attraction, if Patrick were aloes rhe 


| pee displays great wer and skill in constructing 
| and telling a story, the interest of which never flags. 

» 3 Prominent Man gives his opinion 
of**As It May ae pe thus: 

Masso has i -me-so much for many 8 
| lon 28 this s) ‘The Amcnicam novel’. 

| loo ca ce s book. 





| It Ma Happen pem:? ~ 
“Tt unusual. tntereat, and find a Fare je- 
gree of Soret with ral lovets piscichnt ges on 
cidedly a ‘ ia not ph for 


j 

| 

| its wonderfal Mpg tee on: anything questionable in 

ymatter or method. It points ta 0 own . nao cea wal 
y 


| its own lesson, and does this the more 

| Cause it is free from all mere moralizing, 

|. From the private letter ofa "Brilliant 
| Litterateur who has read.an advance 
| = of “As it May Ha an 

mounce ‘it " hat has 
| a red for years.’ It is g ina healthful way, 
with alternating pathos and | 


tains its interest from the Tas page ta to to the inet tent 


PORTER '& COATES, Publishers, 
No. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelpiia, Pa. 


THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE aeons LAXATIVE. 












nanan oP jon of MAGNESIA’ made into de- 
¥ rs entenn ng so ef mat 
useful . and reliable 





| Harner New ad Enlarged Catalog 


~ WITHA ad a PE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
| HARPER & min SRST Fake as WY. 
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good of the Arab or Saracen 
race element; and it need scarcely be remarked 
that the love of entertaining fiction and the tal- 
ent of inventing marvellous or humorous narra- 
tives have in all ages been characteristic of their 
lively Oriental temperament. Learned students 





_HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


of ilological ~ emo Armco ities have borne 
poems abundant share which Arab gen- 


The t 
story- -tellera of the Middle Ages, the composers of 
innumerable tales in heroic verse, and the ballad- 
makers and dramatists who came after them in 


should not be at all 
to listen to this 


J. Moreas. | 
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of gesagt smaller than any one would think ; 
and the: g idea of a striking dramatic inci 
dent or has often been transferred, per- 


‘is: a P segeevadiem to stories which have little 


with some of the nursery tales which amused our 
Aemerican pore or perhaps with some droll 
piece of social comedy treated by Cuavcer or 


France and England, were much more indebted | SHaKspeare in a different style. 


| to the Arabs than thev could ever be aware. We | 





The stock of really original plots for narratives 


OF nO superficial resemblance. But the Algerine 
story-teller and his delighted audience must be 
Jeft to their own harmless pleasure, which is 


quite equal to that of reading most of our novels, - 
and has the advantage of being enjoyed in com- 


nany and in the open air, 
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SONGS UNSUNG. 
Let no poet, great or small, 
Say that he will sing a song; 
For Song cometh, if at all, 
Not because we woo it long, 
But because it suits its will, 
Tired at last of being still. 


Every song that has been sung 
Was before it took a voice: 
Waiting since the world was young 
For the poet of its choice. 
Oh, if any waiting be, 
May they come to-day to me! 
I am ready to repeat 
Whatsoever they impart ; 
Sorrows sent by them are sweet— 
They know how to heal the heart: 
Ay, and in the lightest strain 
Something serious doth remain. 


What are my white hairs, forsooth, 
And the wrinkles on my brow? 

I have still the soul of youth— 
Try me, merry Muses, now. 

I can still with numbers fleet 

Fill the world with dancing feet. 


No, I am no longer young: 
Old am I this many a year; 
But my songs will yet be sung, 
Though I shall not live to hear. 
Oh, my son, that is to be, 
Sing my songs, and think of me! 
R. H. Sropparp. 








HIGHER EDUCATION AT HOME. 
(A Fragment from a fashionable Novel of the Future.) 


“Tr I had only known it would have come to 
this !” said Augustus de Boots, with a sigh. And 
then the ex-hussar sat down in an easy-chair and 
wept bitterly. 

No wonder the poor fellow was listless and low- 
spirited. Years ago he had been the pride of every 
garrison in, which the regiment was quartered. 
His long mustache and curly locks had been the 
toast of every five-o’clock tea within a radius of 
five miles round each military centre. Finding 
that his expenditure was considerably larger than 
his income, he had married. Jn one tiny hour 
the dashing Major, Augustus de Boots—the pet 
of the garden party and the loungiest lounger of 
the clubs—had given up single blessedness to 
become the neglected husband of a professional 
lady in large practice inthe West End. And the 
result? A miserable home. Too gentle to run 
away to his bachelor haunts, too heart-broken to 
face his tailor, Augustus moped away his days, 
awaiting the return of his more industrious, if not 
better, half. Nine struck, and the well-known 
turn in the lock told the neglected husband that 
his wife was letting herself in with her latch-key. 
Mrs. De Boots entered the dining-room with a 
frown upon her stern and deeply furrowed brow. 

“Dinner?” she exclaimed, roughly, throwing 
herself into a chair. 

“Tt has been waiting since seven o'clock, dar- 
ling,” said the poor husband, timidly. 

“What of that?” replied the churlish wife. 
“You can’t expect a professional female to be 
tied to time. Now, then, I have only a quarter of 
an hour or so. Look sharp!” 

The trembling servant brought in the lukewarm 
soup, the cold fish, the burned meat. Mrs. De 
Boots gulped down her food hastily but moodily. 
Augustus with difficulty kept down his tears. 
Poor Augustus ! 

At last, when the cloth had been withdrawn, 
and wife and husband were once more alone, 
Augustus ventured to ask what was the matter. 

“Don’t bother!” replied Mrs. De Boots. And 
then she added, as she noticed the tears welling 
over in Augustus’s mild blue eyes, “ Now don’t be 
absurd, if you can help it. If you must know, 
every thing has gone wrong to-day. I have lost 
three patients by allowing my hand to slip in three 
difficult surgical operations ; and the great case in 
which I was specially retained has been decided 
against me.” 

“Of course the judge was a man, dear,” said 
Augustus, with just a little spite. 

“No, a woman,” returned his wife, angrily. 
“But let us change the subject. Have the work- 
men left the house yet?” 

“Oh dear, no,” replied Augustus, stroking his 
beautiful mustache. “ And I have no idea when 
they will be finished.” 

“They get on very slowly,” growled Mrs. De 
Boots. ™ 

“ Yes, dear,” said Augustus, “The fact is, the 
plasterers are men and the carpenters women, and 
they waste all their time in flirtations. Iam sure 
the carpenters should be ashamed of themselves !” 
And the ex-hussar tossed his curly head with 
pretty indignation. 

At that moment Mrs. De Boots, with all her 
strength of mind, could not help admiring her 
ornamental but useless husband. But sternly 
repressing all sentimental weakness, she produced 
a scientific review, and had been for some time 
buried in its pages when a loud knock was heard 
at the street door, followed at once by the en- 
trance of the servant with a note. 

“ Another serious case!” cried Mrs. De Boots. 
“T must be off at once. Jane, pack up my port- 
manteau.” 

“When will you return, darling?” asked the 
husband, timidly. 

“Perhaps to-morrow—perhaps in a week,” re- 
plied the wife, impatiently. “If my operation isn’t 
successful, I suppose I shall have to wait for the 
inquest.” And with a hurried good-by, half swal- 
lowed in her cache-nez, the wife took her departure. 

“Oh, how I wish there had been a Higher 
Education for the Light Cavalry!” murmured the 
ex-husaar, as he sank back in his chaise longue, 
while the fast-flowing tears trickled down his cigar 
and turned its glow to ashes. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


Tne honor of having laid the first stone of this 
magnificent edifice belongs to Bishop Herpert, 
who in 1096 began the erection of the ‘present 
cathedral upon what was probably the site of an 
earlier Saxon church. Norwich, the ancient Ven- 
ta Icenorum, was then, as it still is, by far the 
most populous and important place in the eastern 
counties of England, and the foundations of the 
new cathedral were overlooked by the great Nor- 
man stronghold which Rurvs had but just con- 
structed upon the highest ground within the city. 
At present Norwich covers an area of five miles 
in cireumference, and has a population of about 
75,000. It is the centre of a large number of 
active industries, and owes its prosperity to the 
woolen manufactories established by Flemish Prot- 
estants, 

The most remarkable features of the great 
Norwich Cathedral are the Norman work and the 
magnificent series of lierne vaults above its nave, 
choir, and transepts. No English cathedral, with 
the exception perhaps of that of Peterborough, 
has preserved its original Norman plan so nearly 
undisturbed. Although preserving the chevet ter- 
mination of the Continental cathedrals, the plan 
of this church differs most essentially from them. 
Its great length, 411 feet, as compared with its 
breadth, 191 feet at the transepts, is such as is 
never found on the Continent, and the bold pro- 
jection of the transepts is also a purely English 
feature. The nave, which extends 250 feet from 
the western door, and comprises fourteen bays to 
the intersection of the transepts, is the longest in 
England, with the single exception of that of St. 
Albans, which exceeds it by fifty feet. Three 
bays of this length are, however, included in the 
choir. The great open arches of the triforium, 
which at once attract attention, thus form a more 
peculiar feature in the general view of the nave 
than its unusual length. This arrangement oc- 
curs in early Norman work on the Continent, but 
is found in no other English cathedral. 

The beautiful lierne vault of the nave was the 
work of Bishop, Watter Lenart, the original 
Norman roof, which was of wood, having been 
much injured when the spire of the cathedral was 
struck by lightning in 1463. The shafts which 
carry the roof, and which rest on the capitals of 
the Norman vaulting shafts, are of the same date 
as the roof itself. Bishop Lenart’s device—a hart 
lying in thewater—alternateswith an angel bearing 
a shield on the corbels at the bases of the longer 
shafts. The bosses of the roof are carved with mi- 
nute figures, said to be 328 in number, which form 
a complete sacred history, beginning with the Crea- 
tion and ending with the Last Judgment. All 
were originally painted and gilt, and it has been 
frequently suggested that a proper restoration of 
color would make them more decipherable than 
they are at present even by the aid of a glass. 
In the centre of this roof, between the west door 
and the choir sereen, is a circular opening of some 
size. Similar openings exist-in the roof of Exe- 
ter Cathedral, and in other vaults of the Decora- 
ted and Perpendicular periods, and it has been 
conjectured that they served for censing the church 
on great festivals and for occasional ceremonies. 
Authority may be found for the conjecture in the 
following paragraph from Lamparbr’s Topograph- 
ical Dictionary : “ I, myself, being a child was once 
in Paule’s Church at London at a feast of Whit- 
sontide, wheare the comyng down of the Holy 
Ghost was set forth by a white pigeon that was 
let to fly out of a hole that is yet to be seen in 
the mydst of the roof of the great ile; and by a 
long censor which descending out of the same 
place almost to the very ground, was swinged up 
and down to such a length that it reached at one 
swepe almost to the west gate of the church and 
with the other to the queer stairs of the same, 
breathing out over the whole church and com- 
panie a most pleasant perfume of such swete 
things as burned therein.” 

The antechoir of this cathedral, which fills the 
space under the organ-loft between two piers, was 
originally the Chapel of Our Lady of Pity. Its 
upper portion is.cut off by the floor of the organ- 
loft. The walls north and south are covered with 
a Perpendicular panelling, which is said to have 
once formed part of a screen separating Jesus 
Chapel from the northeast aisle of the choir. 
The choir itself extends beyond the screen of the 
extreme eastern apse, the graceful curve of which, 
seen beyond the Norman arcades of the central 
tower, is very picturesque and striking. Bishop 


| Lenart’s roof extends to the western piers of the 


tower. The lower arches of the choir have plain 
mouldings instead of the billet seen in the nave. 
The stalls, sixty-two in number, built to accom- 
modate the prior, sub-prior, and sixty-monks, are 
arranged on either side of the choir as far as the 
transepts. The general arrangement of these lat- 
ter is the same as that of the nave and choir. 
The north and south ends of both consist of three 
stories, in the lower of which are two windows, 
with a blind arcade between them, and in both 
the upper stories three Norman windows filled 
with Perpendicular tracery. The north and south 
ends of both transepts are divided from the rest 
of the church by panelled screens. In the north 
transept, over a door now closed, is a circular 
‘wall arcade curiously ornamented above with a 
billet moulding disposed in triangular arches, 
with an animal’s head rudely carved projecting 
between them. In the south transept the lower 
part of the walls is lined by a Norman arcade, 
the arches of which on the east side are intersect- 
ing. From each transept a staircase leads to the 
upper stories of the tower. The exterior of the 
tower and the spire (315 feet high) may be viewed 
with great effect either from the south walk of the 
cloisters or from the lower close. The tower was 
entirely refaced in 1856, but its Norman arcades 
and ornamentation have been carefully preserved. 

The establishment of the East Anglian see, re- 
moved from Thetford to Norwich at the time of 
the building of the cathedral, took place about 
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the year 630. After the death, in the year 616, 
of Erne.sert of Kent, who had been baptized by 
St. Aveusriyg, and partly in consequence of the 
temporary apostasy of his son Eapsa.p, the Bret- 
waldaship, or predominating influence among the 
Anglo-Saxon princes, passed into the hands of 
RaEpwap, King of the East Anglians. Raxp- 
WALD, during a visit to Kent, had adopted Chris- 
tianity and been baptized; but he afterward re- 
lapsed into paganism, and gave a place in the 
same temple to the altar of Christ and that of his 
ancient gods. It was while an exile at the court 
of Rarpwatp that Eapwin of Northumbria re- 
ceived the miraculous visit which made way for 
his conversion by Pautinus. This event belongs 
to the early history of the see of York, but was 
not without its influence upon the kingdom of 
East Anglia. .Eorpwap, the son of RaEDBERT, 
was converted by Christian missionaries (possibly 
by Pacuinus himself) sent into his kingdom by 
Eapwin. On the death of EorpwaLp t An- 
glia became once more heathen ; but Christianity 
was finally established by Sicerserur, brother of 
EorrwaLp, who had been converted while an ex- 
ile in Burgundy. About the year 630 Fexix, a 
Burgundian missionary, to whom SiGERBERHT may 
have owed his own conversion, was ‘duly ap- 
pointed by Honortvus, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the see of the East Anglians, among whom his 


labors seem to have been eminently successful. ° 


St. Avcustine had landed on the coast of Thanet 
in 597, and East Anglia thus assumed “a regular 
place in the ecclesiastical scheme of England” 
little more than a century later. 

Among the list of prelates that have stood at 
the head of the East Anglian see, Bishop Spenser, 
of warlike fame, is probably the most conspicu- 
ous, though scarcely for such qualities as are 
usually considered admirable in a Christian bish- 
op. Henry Spenser, grandson of the favorite 
of Epwarp IL., had been, together with an elder 
brother, in the pay of the Pope Haprian VI. during 
the war of the latter with Bernaso Viscont, of 
Milan. By this pontiff he was named Bishop of 
Norwich, and he brought with him to England the 
love of arms and the skill in using them which 
had in effect procured him his bishopric. During 
the insurrections of 1381, while Wat TyLEr and 
his followers advanced on London, Spenser, the 
young and martial Bishop of Norwich, at the head 
of eight lancers and a few archers, boldly arrest- 
ed one of the ringleaders. Armed from head to 
foot, and wielding a huge two-handed sword, he, 
with a few followers, attacked an immense rab- 
ble, hewed a number of them down, put the rest 
to flight, and finally, by a series of victories fol- 
lowed by remorseless executions, reduced his 
diocese to peace. Ata later period, when the 
Lollards, by preaching against pilgrimages, en- 
dangered the interests of “‘ Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham,” Bishop Spenser swore that if any of Wyc- 
LIFFE'S preachers came into his diocese he would 
burn or behead them. According to the records, 
from this time “faith and religion remained in- 


- violate in the diocese of Norwich.” In the au- 


tumn and winter of 1382, when nearly the whole 
of Christendom was at war in regard to the rival 
claims of the pontiffs of Rome and Avignon, the 
warlike Bishop of Norwich directed a crusade 
against Flanders. Public prayers were offered 
by order of the primate, Witt1aM Courrenay, in 
every church of the realm, for the success of the 
expedition. The bishops and the clergy were 
called upon to enforce on the flocks the duty of 
contributing to this sacred purpose. Money, jew- 
els, and property of all kinds were willingly of- 
fered or rigidly extorted, and the same indul- 
gences were granted as to crusaders in the Holy 
Land. The expedition, although in the begin- 
ning successful, ended disastrously and shame- 
fully. The crusaders took possession of Grave- 
lines and of Dunkirk, and this army of the Pope, 
headed by a Christian bishop, in a so-called relig- 
ious war, surpassed the ordinary inhumanity of 
the times. Men, women, and children were hewn 
to pieces in one vast massacre.’ After these first 
successes the London apprentices and the lower 
classes throughout the kingdom were seized with 
crusading ardor. They mounted white cloaks, 
and with red crosses on their shoulders and red 
scabbards on their swords marched off in defi- 
ance of their masters. Even monks and friars 
caught the enthusiasm, and dropped their rosa- 
ries to wield a sword. The crusaders, however, 
soon had their ardor quenched by disaster and 
defeat. The army of Spenser returned inglori- 
ously, having left a record of shame behind it. 
The Bishop of Norwich had under his command 
sixty thousand men. Before Ypres he failed igno- 
miniously, and at the first approach of the French 
army he withdrew to Gravelines, from whence he 
was glad to buy a safe retreat by the surrender 
of the town. It need hardly be said that the 
crusade of Bishop Spenser was an affair of pol- 


itics rather than of religion, and that it was main- 


ly the result of hostility between France and 
England. On the failure of the expedition, the 
young king Ricuarp II. in a frenzy of rage or- 
dered the temporalities of the see of Norwich to 
be seized, on the pretense that the crusade had 
been countermanded by the king’s writ when it 
was on the point of sailing, and that the bishop 
had taken no notice of the writ. The temporal- 
ities were soon restored ; but the bishop, retain- 
ing his pugnacious disposition, kept up a con- 
stant quarrel with his monks until his death. 
During the episcopate of Bishop Roger Sxir- 
NYNG, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
the Cathedral of Norwich was greatly damaged by 
a fire which broke out during an attack on the 
priory by the citizens. Constant disputes between 
the monks and the men of Norwich concerning the 
right of the former to a toll on the merchandise 
brought to the great fair held annually, at the time 
of the festival of the Holy Trinity, at last broke 
into violence. Two accounts of this tumult have 
been preserved, the first by BarrHoLomew Corton, 
a monk of the priory, which is, of course, the mo- 
nastic side of the story; the second, in the Liber 


de Antiquis Legibus of the corporation of London, 
obtained probably from the corporation of Nor- 
wich, and giving the version of the citizens. The 
two accounts differ much as to the causes which 
led to the fire, but nearly as to the amount 
of damage done by it. “Certain of them” (the 
citizens), says Corton, “ without the tower of St, 
George, with catapults threw fire into the great 
belfry, which was revs the choir, and by this fire 
they burned the whole church, except the Cha 

el of the Blessed Mary, which was miraculously 


preserved, i ry, strangers 
hall, infirmary, with the chapel por’ ars a 
the edifices of the court, were consumed ey 
“ As the fire waxed stronger,” says the ac- 
count, “ the belfry was burned, and all the houses 
of the monks, and also, as some say, the cathedral 
church, so that all which be burned was 
reduced to ashes, except a n which 
remained uninjured.” The roofs ceilings 
were entirely destroyed. 

The visitor to Norwich Cathedral is apt to be 
disappointed by the discovery that none of the 
distant views of the i edifice are satis- 
factory. The best that can be gained, however, are 
from the Castle Hill, from the church at 
and from Mousehold Heath. Mousehold forms 
the high ground south of the city, and was the 
spot on which the “ tanner of W: ” fixed 
his camp during the rising of Norfolk peas- 
antry in the reign of Epnwarp VI, The best near 
view, that given in our illustration, is obtained 
from the southeast, and comprehends all the ex- 
terior details of the building. The visitor who 
finds himself in the vicinity of the cathedral at 
sunset should, however, be careful also to obtain 
a view from the northwest, placing himself in that 
portion of the precincts known as “ Life’s Green,” 
and as near as possible to the north wall. The 
various lines of the choir and transept, with trees 
clustering between them, and the tower and spire 
rising in the background, all illuminated by the 
rays of the setting sun, form a composition of 
unusual grace and beauty. ; 





LATTER-DAY LOVE. 
(A Peep into the probably not 80 very remote Future.) 
ay pee of a country house built in the Hy- 


style. The lawn is 
metrically set out—with the apparatus =e 
isthenic game #6 ” or 
si conetel ail of are 
the higher Mathemetien pater 2 
been playing (f) 


ANGELINA (seating herself, and consulting her 
chronometer), Edwin, dear, that theorem is suf- 
ficiently demonstrated. Let us, therefore, desist. 

Epwin (carefully equilibrating himself at her 
feet). With a sa 

ANGELINA ( t Ed 
that you will persist in p> those foolieh cin 
the cant colloquialism of era, 

Epwin. I beg pardon. As Herrick says—ah ! 
but. stop! Herrick was a pre-scientific poet, and 
I must not quote his inanities, 

AnceLina, I should think not, indeed. What 


book is that you have there ? 

Epwin.. A sweet work by one Anacreon Hux- 
win, Cupid’s Calculus, and ther ienti, 
Revelations, Here is a neat thing. (Reads.) 


_ “ON BELINDA’S BLUSH. 
“ Ferruginous 

crv ore sr see ae 

Of Passion’s 1 needs not seek 

Whilst thou dost ,o speyco-fer tonic. 

With so much tron I 

Thine heart, Belinda, must be true as steel.” 

Of course, dear, you are aware that the rubefacient 
coloring matter of the blood is ig rs 

ANGELINA (contemptuously). Do IT know that 
two and two make four ? 

Epwix. Here is another in the same style. 
( Reads.) : 
“‘ Lady, our lines of love indeed 

Yet soul with soul, alas! may never 

Our mutual Fase would our Being 

In Love’s Nirvana as its goal and 

But, like that parabolic Asym: ; 

Souls never touch though y ly they dote!” 

AncELINA. How superior to the arbitrary fan- 
cies with which the love poesy of the past was 
disfigured ! 

Epwis. Ah, yes! How would a fellow’s woo- 
ing now be received by a girl of sense—which 
means a girl of science—if he phrased his “ soft 
nothings” (suitable term that/) in the old un- 
scientific fashion? A lover of that period, had 
he to say to you what—ahem !—/ have to say, 
would doubtless have addressed you —— 
ately, if not impiously, as “My Angel!” I prefer 
to address you more accurately, as “ Beloved 
Protoplasmic Affinity !” 

Aneetina. Hush! oh, hush! Spare my fer- 
ruginous incarnadinations, 

EpwiN. Nay, hear me out. The dynamic in- 
fluence of your glance has completely upset the 
static equilibrium of my -spirit—deranged my 
spirit-level, in fact. There is not a hair of your 
head that has not a capillary attraction for my— 
may I say heart ?—not an expression of your face, 
though it be but the result of unconscious cere- 
bration and reflex action, which does not find a 
responsive, even if automatic, thrill in the deepest 
depths of my being. If—if a thousand a year— 
to begin with, you know—will do— 

ANGELINA (prompt as dynamite), Ah, but it 
won’t—it very much won't! Why, it would hardly 
find me in cab fares and tickets for the Societies. 

Epwin (abashed), Then I am afraid— 

ANGELINA (coolly). Quite so, So am I. In 
fact, I am certain. Cock-sure as a Q.E.D. It 
won't (lo—at present. Love in the abstract may 
be independent of Plutus, but, as a girl of science, 
I know that love in the concrete is but a particular 
molecular perturbation, which must not impel us 
to violate the imperious laws of political economy. 
Go on with your book, dear ! 





(Epwix resumes reading of Anacreon Huxwin and 
scene closes, 














